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Steaming 
Down the 
PACIFIC 
COAST 
With Us 
This 
Summer 


J UST think of an all-day trip along the Pacific Coast 
through Puget Sound and the San Juan Islands on a 
big steamship eating lunch or dinner on board 
boat as we glide smoothly through the foaming waves 
. . . gazing out across miles of ocean blue water .. . 
docking at the interesting city of Victoria, B. C., 

route. That’s just one of the hundreds of thrills that 
await you on this year’s Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead Tour. Because later you travel on over the 
great Canadian Rockies to beautiful Jasper National 















Park, where you enjoy some of the most wonderful 
scenery in all of North America. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Iowa Homestead 
Tour 


One low cost pays for everything on this personally 
escorted tour. Meals, hotels, train ticket, auto side 
trips, steamship trip, national park tours, etc., are all 
included in the one lump sum. Notipsto pay. No bag- 
gage to worry about. Travel experts of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead and the railroads attend 
to all details of the trip. All you do is relax and enjoy 
every mile and every minute of the tour. 

























souateascaress “TOUR 






You'll be traveling with jolly, congenial folks just 
like yourself on this wonderful tour. Many persons 
from right here in your own county and state are plan- 
ning to go. Reservations are coming in every day. De- 
cide now to go yourself. Write now for booklet con- 
taining complete details of the tour. 


MAIL COUPON 


Tour starts August 10th—back home August 23rd. Two weeks | 
of glorious pleasure and marvelous sight-seeing. Read all about the | 
trip. Send the coupon today for your free copy of the booklet 
which gives you complete information, including the special low 
cost rates and day by day travel schedule. 





JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Send me your free booklet about the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead Tour to the Pacific Northwest. 





R. F, D. or Street..... 
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HE first time I met Fred 

there was to me a 
striking resemblance be- 
tween him and the fellow I helped 
out of town a couple of years be- 
fore,” Adams continued. “But despite 
the fact I talked to him a number of 
times, he never gave me a clue that 
would lead me to believe he was in 
any way connected with the preach- 
er. In fact, Anderson joined up with 
the Legion and had plenty of creden- 
tials that showed he was with the 
Rainbow Division and in a training 
camp at the time of the retreat of 
Nordmann from our town. But I 
couldn't forget his resemblance to 
the parson. I finally came to the 
conclusion I was wrong. Anderson 
had brought his wife with him and 
altho they were a pair that didn’t 
zo out much they certainly have been 
good citizens so far. But that brings 
up another note. I found this item 
in the paper in November, 1924. It 
was just after Thanksgiving. It said 
that Emil Sanborn, who had been 
working for Anderson thru cornpick- 
ing, had gone to Pretoria to spend 
the winter. There was no comment 


Brown M ule P referred 


Chicken Thieves, Bootleggers and 
a Brown Mule Team 


By WILLIAM 
E. DRIPS 









was to let the bum think ha 
got away with it till I had 
a chance to work on the 
deal. Well, Bill, I’m working. Ip 
fact, last night I talked with a fellow 
at Joliet and ought to have a letter 
this afternoon. But you're going to 
see some excitement before this jis 
over with. Looks like I will have to 
go over to Pretoria on ‘business,’ Bill, 
but of course I don’t want anyone 
else to know it.” 

Say, I was getting excited, all rizht. 
Here was the makings of a real story 
and Adams hadn't told me all he 
knew about the case yet. But I saw 
he had some more things to tell, so 
I deferred any more questions. 

“Now, Bill, we got to see what we 
can find out about Anderson. Mayhe 
he is innocent of anything but his 
wife disappear?d too completely to 
suit me. So you see I have been hunt 
ing up all clu‘s that might help me 
That’s what I got here,” and 
pulled out a bunch of letters. “Now 
I want you to take these over to 
Point Rapids this afternoon and mai! 
them. I have written a letter to 
sheriff or police chief in every town 





and it wasn’t un- that the Ander 
til I saw the fel- sons ever visited 
low the other day ““ tee they been 
that I remem- here and I’m go 
bered there was Is It Nordmann or ing to see what | 
something myste- A d 9 can find ont 
rious in Sanborn’s naderson-: Probably a waste 
departure from “Is Fred Anderson the man of postage put 
Anderson's farm. named ‘Nordmann’ who was here’s a try. You 


He had hired out 
for the winter and 


all of a sudden he That was 


up and left. It was asking himself after Editor ing to get suspi- 
wasn’t until I Adams of the Eagleville Herald cious even tho 
talked, by chance, began his story about the An- they don’t know 
to Peterson over derson-Sanborn feud. Back in what’s in the let- 
at Pretoria that I 1918, a young preacher by the ters. And, Bill, 


was reminded of 
an incident. Pete 
told me, in talk- 
ing of the case, 
that Sanborn was 
the same dude 
that had done 
time in the state 
prison several 


things 


local folks. 


one night, 


chased out of Eagleville during 
the war days?” 
the question Bill 


name of Nordmann said a few 
in favor 
which didn’t set well with the 
There was talk of 
violence so Nordmann, with the 
aid of Editor Adams, left town 


understand [ can 
not mail ’em here 
or some one is g0- 


not a word to any- 
one about this. It 
might be a good 
idea, however, if 
you dropped in on 
Pete when you 
come back and 
see if he has 
heard anything 


of Germany 





times for various “™ 

crimes and just 

how he managed to stay out was a 
mystery. Pete, you know, has been 
in this part of the world for a long 
time and seems to know the pedigree 
of everyone. So I asked him what 
else he knew and he happened to 
mention the fact of the time Sanborn 
got run off the Anderson farm. “They 
had a fight and I guess Anderson 
paid him plenty to beat it,” was the 
comment. Well, that set me to think- 
ing again. If Sanborn was an enemy 
of Anderson’s, perhaps that was the 
reason Fred went daffy when that 
medium referred him to a relation 
and you remember how you and Pete 
chased up that night to leok him up. 
The more I got to thinking of it the 
more I decided that maybe Mrs. An- 
derson was the cause of the fight. 
Was Sanborn sweet on her? You 
know, Bill, you can not always tell 
about these things from appear- 
ances.” 

Here Adams pulled another paper 
out of his pocket. It was a telegram. 
I hadn’t remembered any coming to 
the office, but when Adams showed 
it to me I saw it had been received 
in Pretoria. It read, “Sanborn want- 
ed here stop violated parole Joliet 
nineteen twenty-forr stop Advise lo- 
cation will return him. Signed Chief 
of Police.” 

“That, you see, 
tory.” 

“Well—” I began, all 
“why didn’t you—” 

Adams was too quick, however. 

“Yes, I know what you are going 
to ask me. Well, I didn’t get this 
wire till after that trial was over and 
I decided the best thing right then 


is Sanborn’s his- 


excitedly, 


* about the fight 


over at Pretoria. 
You know he is a pretty good friend 
of Anderson’s. Tell him you were 
over there with me on business and 
heard about it. You know, just cas- 
ual like. Now, let’s go back to work.” 


Say, here was mystery all right! I 
sure wished I could talk this over 
with the sheriff but Adams had said 
that mum was the word. Golly, what 
hot stuff! Preacher helped out of 
town; resemblance to Anderson; all 
wrong. Anderson was in the war, not 
bucking it. Then Sanborn pops up. 
Wanted in Illinois. Fighting with 
Anderson in a cafe. Gets by because 
Anderson failed to appear to prose-. 
eute. Say, this was more of a story 
than the famous mule killing episode 
that so far was unsolved. And may- 
be we would find Mrs. Anderson. 
Gee, I could see the front page of 
the Herald already announcing thie 
solution of the case. I blamed near 
ran off the road half a dozen times 
before I got to Point Rapids and 
mailed those letters. Why, it only 
took one look at the towns named on 
the envelopes to impress them in my 
mind. I had a real thrill for once 
looking over the prospects. What 
would come of it? Just a few fever 
ish days of waiting and maybe—well, 
I could hardly wait. I finally came 
home along about dusk. Had supper 
downtown, altho it was hard to eat. 
Then I drifted over to Pete Madson’s 
office. Pete was in. All in, he told 
me. If he didn’t get a clue or two it 
regard to that mule and load of oats 
he was going to have to resign. Evel 
Holland was kidding him. The chi¢ 
ens were eating up the oats, Hollan' 
had said that (Continued on page 18 
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AIRYING among the labor and after thoughtful 

Iowa Master Farmers, planning. 


as- among the general 
run of farmers, may be classi- 
fied in. three groups. First, 
there are those who have made 
dairy cattle their sole cattle en- 
terprise ever since they began 
farming. In our 1930 group of 
Master Farmers, R. G. Kinsley, 
of Clayton county, started with 
Jersey cattle when he began 
farming in 1901 and has bred 
these cattle ever since. 

The second group is ¢com- 
posed of those who formerly 
raised or fattened beef cattle 
but who have shifted to dairy 
cattle as the sole enterprise. 
Each of the five Master Farm- 
er groups has had one or more 
of these converted beef cattle- 
men. The 1930 group furnished 
two; Frank L. Miller, of Grun- 
dy county, and Rudolph C. 
Hopp, of Mills county. 

The third group is made up 
of those who mix dairying and 
beef production. These are of 
two sorts; those who own a herd of strictly 
dairy breed cows and also fatten or raise beef 
animals, and those who have a herd of cows 
of a dual-purpose sort, all or part of which are 
milked, and calves which are fattened for 


baby beef. 
Mix Beef and Milk 


H. H. Rinker, of Boone county, fattens 
western-raised steers but also keeps a small 
herd of Guernsey cattle. H. J. Grunewald, of 
Benton county, fattens steers on the home 
farm but keeps a herd of Holsteins on the ad- 
joining farm, operated by a stock-share ten- 
ant. Joseph Lengling, of Carroll county,. be- 
longs to the other sort who mix beef and milk. 
He milks a herd of Shorthorn cows and feeds 
the calves out as baby beeves. H. F. Lubke- 
man, of Franklin county, also keeps a herd of 
Shorthorn cows. These are bred (in reeent 
years) to an Angus bull. Two calves are 
placed on one cow whenever possible, and the 
other cow is milked. He produces a load of 
good baby beef each year by this method and 
has a sizable cream check. H. K. Baker, of 
Ringgold county, has just started a purebred 
Milking Shorthorn herd. 

When I visited Frank L. Miller, of Grundy 
county, we talked of the merits of 
the cattle-feeding enterprise as com- 
pared with dairying on his 160-acre 
farm and farms of similar size. 

**Unless we buy additional grain 


: 4 right). 
and make the ecattle-feeding enter- 

































When Milking Isa 


Main Enterprise 


Master Farmers Watch Herd Production 
By JAY WHITSON 


prise a highly speculative one, we can only 
fatten one or two carloads of cattle each year. 
It seems we have them ready for market when 
it is in bad shape or the eattle are not the 
weight in demand. When we talk about shift- 
ing to dairying as the sole cattle enterprise, 
all the objections and inconveniences I have 
ever heard of come to mind,’’ Mr. Miller 
told me. 

But I found Mr. and Mrs. Miller, as well as 
their fifteen-year-old son, sold on their Jersey 
herd and they had made and were continuing 
to make every effort to fit it into a well-bal- 
anced and profitable farm business without 
spending a lot of money for high-priced 
breeding stock or expensive housing and 
equipment. 

Their barn, originally built for cattle feed- 
ing, has been remodeled inside into a very 
satisfactory and convenient place to house, 
feed and milk the cows. They have airy, light 
and clean pens for the calves. Windows, prop- 
erly constructed conerete floor, sills, troughs 
and mangers, steel stanchions and drinking 
cups have made the cattle shed into a good 
dairy barn at a reasonable price, with home 


A number of Master Farmers, including Frank L. Miller, of 
county, and Rudolph C. Hopp, of Mills county, have shifted in recent 
years from beef cattle to dairying. Mr. 
(top) and Mr. 


Miller 


keeps a Jersey herd 
Hopp has a milking herd of forty Holsteins (lower 
R. G. Kinsley, of Clayton county, is a firm believer 
feed and fills his barn (lower left) every year with alfalfa hay. 


in good 


Rudolph C. Hopp, of Mills 
eounty, in partnership with 
his two youngest sons, has like- 
wise converted cattle-feeding 
barns and equipment into an 
excellent, economical and econ- 
venient plant to handle the 
milking herd of 40 Holsteins 
and the 50 to 75 head of calves 
and young stuff. 

During my 1930 visits to 
Master Farmers and those sug- 
gested for consideration, I no- 
ticed particularly that the out- 
side appearanee of the barn 
seemed to be no measure of the 
farmer’s interest or suecess in 
dairying. Proper lighting and 
ventilation, use of -sonerete 
wherever possible (both inside 
and outside the barn), special- 
ly constructed quarters for the 
bull and calves, improved 
stanchions, inside water supply 
and cleanliness both inside and 
outside the barn really make 
and mark the dairyman. Mas- 
ter Farmers who really have an interest in the 
dairy enterprise and those farmers of equal 
worth not yet given the title, know good dairy 
rations and provide them. All of these Mas- 
ter Farmer dairy herd owners use alfalfa 
as their hay tho several also use lesser 
amounts of mixed and clover hay. Six out of 
the eight dairymen in the 1930 group use 
silage and one of the two non-users expects to 
build a silo within a few years. All but one 
regularly provide the cows and calves with 
ground feed mixed after an approved formula 
with soybean, linseed and cottonseed meal or 
other feed rich in protein. 


Provide Good Pasture 


Every one of these men in the dairy busi- 
ness spends time and money providing reaJly 
high-grade pasture. None of them use for 
pasture a boggy slough or a worn-out blue 
grass which is too rough, too poor or too 
shaded to be worth farming. Three men prae- 
tice pasture rotation exclusively and all use 
more than one legume in the mixture. The 
rest uses both temporary pastures in the ro- 
tation and blue grass pastures. This system 
provides plenty of good feed thruout the graz- 
ing season. Six out of the eight regularly feed 
grain to the cows thruout the year. 
Four men have limed part of their 
blue grass pastures and four others 
reseed and disk whenever they think 
this will improve the grass stand. 
All of the (Coneluded on page 18) 


Grundy 





Our Third 
Vacation 
Tour 


‘WO years ago, as a 

service to our sub- 
seribers, we arranged a 
special train vacation 
tour to Yellowstone park. 
Nearly two hundred of our farm friends went 
with us on this tour, and they found such 
wonderful enjoynrent therein that we repeat- 
ed the tour the following year. Again our 
farm friends were highly pleased with the 
‘trip. This year, our tour will start.on Au- 
gust 10. It will be a thirteen-day trip to the 
Pacific northwest, including Glacier park, the 
Columbia river highway, Rainier national 
park, and Jasper park, in Canada. Stops will 
be made at Spokane, Wenatchee (in the 
Washington state apple growing section), Se- 
attle, Longview, Wash. (where the biggest 
lumber mill in the world is located), Portland, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Wainwright and Winni- 
peg, in Canada, and St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. 

Reservations for the trip are coming in 
rapidly. Nearly twenty of the folks who made 
one or the other of the former trips with us 
have made reservations for this trip. Those 
who ean afford the money to make the trip 
will find it most worth while. They will not 
only have the chanee to see wonderful seen- 
ery, but will likewise find the train journey 
of nearly 6,000 miles, and the companionship 
it affords, a real benefit. The cost of the trip 
means a saving and the seeing of more things 
than our readers would see if they were mak- 
ing the trip alone, and we are glad to have 
mace the tour possible for those who desire 
and are able to go. We can accept reserva- 
tions up to two hundred, and they are being 
made in the order received. No deposit is re- 
quired on reservations until in July, and they 
may be canceled up to August 1, if those mak- 
ing them find it impossible to go. The itin- 
erary, describing in brief the things we will 
see, and giving a very excellent idea of the 
wonderful trip planned, may be had for the 
asking. 


EAVY 
nearly everywhere 
over the corn belt the see- 
ond week in June and as 
a result nearly all crops 
except hay look fine. But in spite of these 
rains the subsoil is still dry in large sections 
of Lowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Tempera- 
tures the middle of June were several degrees 
above normal and we are therefore beginning 
to anticipate a hot, dry July. In such case 
we would expect unusual corn damage because 
of the subsoil shortage. 

Nebraska and Kansas are lucky and have 
about as much moisture as they usually have 
at this time of year both in their surface soil 
and their subsoil, 


rains came 


Corn 
Belt 
Weather 


Let Steers i IT going to pay to 
And Hogs harvest oats this year? 


A good many corn belt 
Harvest Oats farmers are figuring that, 


with oats at present 
prices, there isn’t going to be much margin 
left after binding and threshing costs are 
deducted. 

What about turning hogs or steers in the 
oats at harvest time? A number of readers 
have been asking whether such a _ practice 
would pay. 

In Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma farmers 
have experimented with hogging off ripe 
wheat. Results have been fairly good, espe- 


cially when the crop was light and the price 
low. Wastage is exceedingly high if there is 
a rainy week or two soon after the field is 
turned over to the hogs. Best results seem to 
follow giving protein supplements and addi- 


EDITORIALS 


tional grain to hogs. Barley may be handled 
in about the same way. 

Some corn belt farmers may try this plan 
this year, but wheat is a minor crop in most 
places in this section. What they want to 
know is what will happen if they turn cattle 
or hogs on standing oats. 

Frankly, we don’t know. There seem to be 
almost no experiments in this field. We have 
heard of but little farm experience. Yet after 
this season is over, we should have some facts 
to go on. With oats prices of 20 cents or less 
in prospect, and with the cost of harvesting 
and threshing taking most of that figure, a 
good many farmers are going to take a chance 
on turning stock on oats. 

We suggest to those who are tempted to try 
this that it will be advisable to give the steers 
or hogs only a small acreage at a time. 


T IS apparent to all 

who have studied the 
present situation that a 
new financial policy is 
needed. This is true as 
regards both agriculture and business. The 
banking policy of the government and the 
banks must be modified to meet changing con- 
ditions, unless both agriculture and business 
are to continue to suffer. The cooperation of 
the government with the banks and the folks 
with whom the banks do business is absolutely 
essential at this time. We can not have a pros- 
perous business without a prosperous agricul- 
ture—nor can we have a prosperous agricul- 
ture without a prosperous business, and there 
needs to be some clear thinking done on the 
financial problem. 

When the Federal Reserve system was or 
ganized it was to be a bank of rediscount with- 
out classification of property for agriculture, 
business, or commerce. Beginning in 1919 the 
classification of property as a basis of eredit 
for rediscount paper was started, and in the 
policy adopted real estate paper was excluded. 
Due to the fact that the banks and the insur- 
ance companies, thru the banks, have not been 
able to use farm mortgage paper with the 
Federal Reserve, it has reduced the number 
of loans made and created demand for redue- 
tion in loans already carried, making the sit- 
uation a difficult one for property owners. 
Prior to the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system, farm loans had high 
standing, and the purchase of property en- 
hanced the credit of the buyer. Right after 
the war when the banks had more money than 
they knew what to do with, unquestionably 
some farm loans and other property loans 
were made on a larger scale than was justi- 
fied. Second mortgage paper on farms was 
put out which should never have been put 
out. There was too much credit, but today 
the whole situation is changed and there is 
entirely too restricted credit. We contend that 
there is no better loan for the long-time term 
than the loan on a good corn-belt farm, based 
on a fair valuation. Our feeling is that the 
national and state bank examiners have be- 
come entirely too eritical of farm loans and 
thru this policy have discouraged the mak- 
ing, en the part of insurance companies and 
the banks, of loans that are perfectly sound. 
What the banks need today is getting their 
money out at work, and if there was a more 
liberal policy on the part of both the national 
and state bank authorities with regard to 
farm loans, it would help the present situa- 
tion tremendously. In times like these we can 
not see any real justice to criticising a loan 
that is safe but of long maturity. In the na- 
ture of things, we must have long-time loans 
these days. Forcing farm lands and other 
real estate on the market surely is a very 
unwise policy, and some arrangement should 
be made whereby real estate loans, and par- 


Need New 
Financial 
Policy 





tieularly farm loans that are safe and sound, 
could be earried by the banks and by the in- 
surance companies without undue criticism on 
the part of those examining the banks. 

The lesson of the past two years for agri- 
culture, and for business as well, is to have 
more working capital. Many farm folks are 
not able to do the things that would mean 
making more money for them, which they 
could pass on to those they owe, on account 
of their inability to secure money to earry on 
the farm at a fair rate of interest. There are 
many good farmers, experts in growing crops 
and livestock, who are not able to get money 
at the banks to handle their farms and live- 
stock to the best possible advantage. The go- 
ing rate of interest is 8 per cent, and the 
banks, in order to comply with the rigid re- 
quirements of the examiners, are compelled to 
make restrictions to the farmer that make 
these loans almost impossible to secure. We 
would like to see the banks and the govern- 
ment get together and formulate a policy 
which would enable the banks to make a lower 
rate of interest in order that agriculture 
might be properly financed. We submit that 
if many of the banks had had such loans in- 
stead of loans on stocks and bonds, which have 
been reduced so materially in value since Oc- 
tober, 1929, they would be much better off 
and they would have helped the situation in 
the agricultural country tremendously. The 
policy of the past few years has tended to de- 
stroy confidence and create uneasiness that 
has been very harmful. The judgment of the 
banker who knows farming and its needs has 
been too much restricted by the demand on 
the part of the examiners for more liquid 
loans. The result is that much money has 
been left idle in the banks, to the disadvan- 
tage of all. Surely it is time that this situa- 
tion be changed and a new policy adopted. 
The greatest asset in the corn belt is farm 
land. Our farms should be restored to 
their former standing in the eyes of the fi- 
nancial world, in accordance with their true 
worth. They are an asset for a loan which 
can not be dissipated. 


ARMERS have been 

feeling more friendly 
toward the railroads dur- 
ing the past two or three 
, years than at any time in 
the past fifty years. But this friendliness will 
change into a deep feeling of resentment if 
the railroads attempt to increase freight rates 
materially on farm produets in these times of 
depression. 

Everyone knows that truck, bus and auto- 
mobile competition has taken a lot of business 
away from the railroads. The greatest trou- 
ble, however, is that the depression has cut 
railroad shipments during the past year or so 
by 15 or 20 per cent. The result is that many 
railroads which formerly were looked on as 
being strong are now making very little 
money and some of the weaker railroads are 
on the verge of a receivership. Railroad bonds 
have gone down to such a point that the east- 
ern insurance companies and other financial 
institutions are seriously alarmed. 

While all of this can be said on behalf of 
the railroads, we believe that they will be 
making the most serious kind of a mistake if 
they try to get more money out of the farmer 
at the present time. Now that the railroads 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a 15 per cent raise in all rail- 
road rates, we believe it is important for or- 
ganized agriculture to make itself heard in no 
uncertain terms. Here are some things to 
keep in mind: 

Agricultural freight rates at the present 
time are 50 to 60 per cent higher than they 
were during the five-year period before the 


Don’t Raise 
The Freight 
Rates Now 
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war. Most farm ‘products are a little lower 
than they were during this five-year period. 
Railroad labor is getting from two to two 
and one-half times what it did before the war. 
Railroad stocks today are selling on the aver- 
age for about three-fourths as much as they 
did during the ten-year period 1921-30. Farm 
land and most other evidences of capital in- 
vestment have been hit correspondingly. 

A raise in railroad freight rates at this 
time will bring about the most intense kind 
of political resentment which will undoubt- 
edly show itself in congressional action of one 
sort or another. The constructive thing for 
both the farmers and the railroads in our 
opinion is to find some way of increasing rail- 
road tonnage. To bring this to pass we would 
like to see the trucks regulated more strin- 


‘gently and decisive action taken to end the 


depression. 

The railroads might well consider joining 
with the farmers and manufacturers in urg- 
ing a monetary conference between the cen- 
tral bank heads of the four leading nations to 
see that all monetary causes of the depression 
are removed. 

What we all hope, of course, is that within 
another year or so the depression will have 
come to an end and freight will be moving in 
normal quantities over the railroads. In this 
ease, the railroads will have no need of a 
freight inerease and in the meantime we be- 
lieve the railroads should be prepared to 
stand the depression just as the rest of us. As 
a matter of fact, there are many industries 
hit far worse than the railroads. 

We don’t. want to see a political fight start- 
ed on the railroads because we believe there 
are other things in our national life which 
are now much more important. But we ean 
assure both the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that there is danger 
of such a fight if a railroad freight increase 
goes thru in times like these. 


Corn and HOUSANDS of 

farmers this year are 
Oats Alone trying to earry their 
For Hogs spring pigs thru the sum- 


mer on corn and oats 
alone without using anything in the way of 
tankage or commercial feed rich in protein. 
They think beeause corn and hogs have gone 
down in price that this is the economical thing 
to do. Corn on Iowa farms has been averag- 
ing about 40 cents a bushel, as compared to 68 
cents a bushel as an average for the last ten 
years. What most farmers don’t realize, how- 
ever, is that tankage, linseed oil meal and 
commercial feeds have gone down in just 
about the same proportion as corn. 

We have a hunch that the September and 
early October hog markets will be at least a 
dollar a hundred higher than the November 
and December hog markets. In other words, 
we believe that tankage fed to growthy spring 
pigs this summer will prove to have a value 
per pound equivalent to about three pounds 
of corn. The commercial hog feeds which con- 
tain considerable quantities of tankage and 
linseed oil meal will probably prove to be 
equally valuable. 

In the ease of the late spring and early 
summer pigs there may perhaps be some jus- 
tification in depending more largely on corn, 
oats and pasture than usual. But even in the 
“ase of these late pigs, we are inclined to think 
that after the pastures become less abundant 
next fall, it will pay to feed considerable 
quantities of protein supplement. 

It is easy in times like these when money is 
80 hard to get to slip back into pioneer ways 
of looking at things—thereby cutting off our 
noses to spite our faces. 

Some of the retailers have not yet brought 
tankage, linseed oil meal and the commercial 
protein feeds down in price as far as they 
Should. The wholesale prices, however, now 
Seem to be just as low relative to the average 
of the past ten years as corn. 





Odds and E.nds | 


FARMER from Cedar county, Iowa, 
writes: 











Your defense of the Federal Farm 
Board in your issue of May 23 is amusing 
as well as the most disgusting item that I 
have read in your paper for some time. 
... Brace up, Wallace, and strike square- 
ly at the situation. I know that you know 
what we need. 

The Farm Board has had very little to do 
one way or the other with this depression in 
which we find ourselves. My instinetive prej- 
udices have been against the Farm Board 
rather than for it. Nevertheless, I try to be 
fair and the editorial in the issue of May 23 
contains my ideas of justice to the Farm 
Board. 

Those farmers who are trying to blame the 
Farm Board for causing the present depres- 
sion will soon find themselves in the posi- 
tion of fighting the battles of the organized 
commission men on the central markets. These 
men, of course, have their rights and the 
Farm Board, in certain eases, has perhaps 
done them an injustice. I ean’t believe, how- 
ever, that the farm folks have so completely 
solved their problems that they can afford to 
go out of their way to fight for the organized 
grain trade. 

It is stated that I know just what farmers 
need now and that, therefore, I should strike 
squarely at the situation. The only simple 
thing I know of to fight against is war, and 
the things which go with war, such as the 
spirit of international rivalry, unjust treaties, 
tariffs, increasing armaments, ete. 

Twelve vears ago I wrote a front page story 
in one of the 1919 issues of Wallaces’ Farmer 
telling about the ‘‘Farming Depression in 
England Following the Napoleonie War,”’ 
and drawing conclusions from what happened 
then, I quoted from an English publication of 
100 years ago as follows: 

Bankers pressed for their advances, 
landlords for rent, tithe owners for their 
tithes, tax collectors for their taxes, 
tradesmen for their bills. Insolvencies, 
compositions, executions, seizures, arrests 
and imprisonments for debt multiplied. 
Farm houses were full of sheriffs’ offi- 
cers. Many large farmers lost every- 
thing and became applicants for pauper 
allowances. 

The small farmer who succumbed in 
the struggle was all the more to be pitied 
beeause the laboring class in which he 
had been merged was entering on a terri- 
ble period of privation and degradation. 

I told in this article twelve years ago how 
the post-Napoleonie depression finally spread 
from agriculture to manufacturing and how 
when labor was thrown out of work in the 
factories, the demand for food from the cities 
was lessened. I pointed out how grain was 
hurt first and livestock second and how real 
prosperity did not begin for farmers until a 
quarter of a century had passed. 

In applying the situation of 100 years ago 
to what was beginning to happen in 1919, I 
said: 

We incline to the belief that in a gen- 
eral way the effect of the reconstruction 
period which we are now entering will be 
just about the same as following previous 
wars. And unless the farmer gets him- 
self in a position to have a very potent 
voice in the things which are done during 
this reconstruction period, he is likely to 
suffer just as he suffered 100 years ago. 
The reason farmers suffer so terribly after 

a great war is that farm income comes down 
much more rapidly as a result of the fall in 
prices than is the case with farm expenses. 
Farm crops and livestock prices may be cut 
in two, three or even four at a time when 
taxes are going up, interest charges are re- 


maining stationary, and labor and machinery 
are being reduced by only 20 or 30 per cent. 

The terrible suffering which follows all 
great wars causes people to respond to nar- 
row, selfish appeals of many kinds. It is so 
easy for politicians with a gift for oratory to 
point to some particular thing and _ say, 
“*Those rascals in office are the cause of your 
trouble. Kick them out and put me in and 
everything will be all right.’’ Or he may 
claim that high taxes are the great trouble, 
but after he is elected to office it will be dis- 
covered that taxes are just about as high as 
they ever were. Or he may say that tariffs 
should be raised on farm products, but after 
the tariffs are raised, it is discovered that 
prices are not helped after all. Meanwhile 
the true causes kill human happiness. 

For ten years I went on the supposition 
that if the farmers would only organize under 
effective leadership, they might do something 
to stop the progress of the Juggernaut which 
seems to follow after all great wars. The Jug- 
gernaut was too powerful, however, for the 
organized farmers and it is now following its 
bloody course among the business men. 

When the business men and laboring men of 
the United States were prosperous, it seemed 
to me that the proper farm battle ery was, 
‘*Equality for agriculture,’’ or, 
ers their fair share of the national income. 

From a statistical point of view, these two 
battle cries are still sound, but actually we 
have now reached a point where it is essential 
for business men, farmers and laboring men 
to cooperate together. Those farm folks who 
feel that their big enemy at the present mo- 
ment is either ‘‘big business’’ or the ‘* Farm 
Board,’’ simply are not looking at the whole 
problem. Old-fashioned hell-raising is some- 
times useful, but I very much doubt if we 
need that kind of thing right now. What we 
need now is thoughtful, unified effort behind 
resolute leadership. The leadership, unfortu- 
nately, has been slow to manifest itself. 


“*Give farm- 
’? 


N EARLY June, I wrote: ‘‘ Warren thinks 

that some day the world will not tolerate 
such a barbarous thing as our present gold 
standard as now used, but he has small hopes 
that world monetary education can go on 
rapidly enough in the next ten or twenty 
years to change the rules of the game.’’ 

This statement so aroused Abraham B. 
Weaver, son of General Weaver, who ran for 
president on the Populist ticket a generation 
ago, that he wrote me an extended statement 
on how publie opinion could be changed in 
rapid, healthy fashion. 

Abe Weaver says that the people today are 
the victims of propaganda and especially of 
a subsidized daily press. The proper method, 
according to Weaver, of educating the publie 
rapidly and correctly, is thru up-to-date text- 
books in loose-leaf binding. In these text-books 
would be discussed the issues of the day, such 
as the monetary problem, the tariff problem, 
the international debts, regulation of publie 
utilities, ete. The idea would be to present 
the arguments on both sides of the case so that 


the public might be informed in a non- 
partisan but authoritative way. 
I am afraid the trouble with Weaver’s 


scheme is that the majority do not like to read 
both sides of the case. Most folks have single- 
track minds and delight in following their 
prejudices. Thus they become the victims of 
their ignorance. 

Perhaps what we really need is the wider 
diffusion of the Christian spirit of tolerance, 
so that more people will be willing to take a 
broad attitude instead of a narrow, ignorant 
one. Hundreds of thousands of farmers who 
think they are being radical betray them- 
selves without ever suspecting it into the 
hands of the enemy by their narrow suspi- 
ciousness. Weaver’s plan for the rapid edu- 
eation of the publie will work just as soon 
as the public heart and mind begin to show 
broad Christian tolerance. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Is White Sweet 
Clover the Best? 


high per cent of the sweet clover grown 

is of the yellow blossom variety. Some 
yellow blossom is grown in all these western 
Iowa counties, where sweet clover is the main 
pasture crop and the backbone of a soil fertil- 
ity maintenance program. When [ lived in 
this part of the state, the merits of the yellow 
variety, as contrasted with the white blossom 
biennial sweet clover was ever a good subject 
for discussion whenever farmers got together. 

I was always partial to white sweet clover, 
perhaps because father and his neighbors all 
used it when they first began growing this 
crop for pasture, hay and green manure, 
about twenty years ago. However, I have 
found many earnest advocates of yellow sweet 
clover, and have been fairly open-minded, I 
hope, as to its advantages. 

There is one advantage that can not be 
questioned. If one expects to take off a good 
crop of seed, yellow blossom is undoubtedly 
the best. It produces an abundance of seed 
(I know of enough yields of ten or twelve 
bushels per acre to call 


I HARRISON and Monona counties, a 


farms during the past ten or fifteen years. 
Practically all agreed that, as a hay crop to 
be taken off in September or early October, 
the white blossomed variety was superior. 
There appears to be no doubt in their minds 
that it produces the most hay. Nearly all be- 
lieve the cattle like it better than yellow blos- 
som. Since the use of sweet clover for hay is 
becoming almost universal in this part of 
Iowa, this advantage for white blossom is a 
real one. 

As to the variety of clover for a pasture 
crop the second year, the vote is divided. All 
agree that the yellow blossom variety becomes 
hard and unpalatable and dies sooner. White 
blossom is thoroly practical as a continuous 
pasture thruout the growing season. Hun- 
dreds or thousands of farmers regularly grow 
it for this purpose. The second year of growth 
lasts until the new seeding is ready for use— 
normally by August 15. With ordinary han- 
dling, the yellow variety will not endure this 
long. Clipping back helps to prolong the 
season a couple of weeks, it is claimed, and. 





Western Iowa Farmers 
Find the Y ellow Variety 
Produces the Most Seed 


As to palatability, I suspect that we will 
find that some strains of white clover are 
more palatable than some of the yellow; with 
other strains, the reverse may be true. Max 
Bebensee, of Pottawattamie county, got seed 
of both colors from about eight sources, three 
or four years ago. They were seeded in 
strips in the same field. The whole field was 
pastured the second season. The eattle ver) 
definitely preferred certain strips. One strip 
in particular (it happened to be white) was 
eaten closely entirely across the field, while 
the adjoining strips grew as high as the cows. 

As to the fertility added, the opinions ot 
farmers in this whole area have come almost 
universally to agree with the Illinois test 
work—that the highest increases in corn come 
with the sweet clover making the largest root 
and top growth. I talked with six or seven 
men who had at one time or another seeded 
part of a field to yellow clover and part to 
white, and who had noticed that the best corn 
crop followed the white. 

Max Bebensee accurately checked this on 

his farm east of Council 





them almost common and 
of a top yield of seven- 
teen bushels), and, what 
is more important under 
Iowa conditions, the seed 
does not shatter off bad- 
ly. For some reason, the 
white blossom — biennial 
sweet clover seed shatters 
out almost as fast as it 
ripens. In an occasional 
year, or under certain 
eonditions whieh we do 
not clearly understand as 
yet, the seed stays on long 
enough so that a ‘‘beat- 
er’’ or binder or combine 
will get enough seed to 
return a profit for the 
work put. in. 

Most growers of sweet 
clover are not primarily 
interested in seed produe- 
tion. What they want is 
the kind of clover that 
makes the best hay the 
fall after seeding, the 
most palatable and least dangerous pas 
ture the second year, the longest pasturing 
season, and that will help the corn crop the 
most in yield whether the sweet clover is 
plowed under the first fall, the next spring, 
or used for pasture the second season. 

During my recent trip to these western 
Iowa counties, I tried to get the opinions of 
men who had grown or observed the growing 
of both sorts on their own or neighboring 





H°6 thieves, cattle thieves, or 

any other kind of livestock 
thieves, are going to find another 
obstacle in their paths after the 
Fourth of July, for on that date 
the new law requiring the registra- 
tion of all livestock sold will be effective, and 
another blow against farm thievery will be de- 
livered. 

The recent session of the Iowa legislature 
passed a bill, sponsored by Allen of Poeahon- 
tas and Hanson of Winnebago, that requires 
approximately the same measures as the poul- 
try registration law passed two years ago. The 
poultry sales checking system, which was 
sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, proved so successful that this new 
law, patterned along the same general idea, 
has been inaugurated, and we believe it will 
deal another effective blow to the farm thief. 

The bill which becomes a law on Independ- 
ence day reads as follows: 











White blossom sweet clover will furnish pasture thruout the growing season. 


if this is done at the proper time, I am sure 
it helps. 

Opinion is divided as to the danger of 
bloat and also as to which clover the cattle 
like best. A virtue commonly claimed for 
yellow sweet clover is that it causes bloating 
less frequently than the white. Bloating oc- 
eurs on both of the varieties, of course, but 
whether the yellow is less dangerous, I doubt 
if any one ean really say, 


Bluffs in 1929. In 1927, 
the field which had been 
handled exactly the same 
for a generation was seed- 
ed, one-half to yellow and 
one-half to white sweet 
clover. It was pastured 
in 1928. In 1929, the en- 
tire field was planted to 
Krug corn. At huskine- 
time two rows of corn on 
each one-half of the field 
(as close together as pos- 
sible and yet clearly on 
the two kinds of sweet 
clover) were husked and 
weighed. This was a very 
favorable season, and the 
yield on the entire field 
was 80 or 85 bushels per 
acre. 

The corn following the 
white sweet clover yield- 
ed at the rate of ten bush- 
els per acre more than 
that following the yellow. 
The field was put in corn 
again in 1930, and during the growing season 
a sharp difference in appearance in favor of 
the white clover ground was noticeable, but, 
when husked, the yield was exactly the same. 
Doubtless, drouth modified this the same as 
many other things. 

Both kinds of sweet clover have a place in 
this part of Iowa, at least, but I am convinced 
that the white clover has the larger place.— 
Jay Whitson, 





New Law Raps Thieves 


Livestock Buyers Are Required to 
Keep a Record of All Purchases 


‘**Seetion 1—Any person or corporation en- 
gaged in the business of buying livestock for 
the market, or for slaughter, shall keep such 
records regarding time of purchase, name and 
residence of seller and description of the live- 
stock purchased as may be determined by the 
Department of Agriculture. Such records 
shall be open to inspection of peace officers 
at reasonable times. 


‘*Seetion 2—Any person or corporation 


failing to keep such record or refusing to 
offer the same for inspection when requested 
at a reasonable time by the peace officer shall 
be guilty of a-misdemeanor and punished by 
a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars.”’ 





Since the Department of Agriculture has 
the enforcement of the new law in its hands, 
Seeretary of Agriculture Mark Thornburg 
has prepared a blank for the use of livestock 
buyers which requires the filing of the fol- 
lowing information: Date, name of hauler, 
address of hauler, county, owner of livestock, 
kind of vehicle used, license number (if truck 
or auto), license number of trailer (if used), 
kind of animals, number of animals, breed or 
color of animals, weight of animals, and sig- 
nature of buyer. 

The value of this law to the Iowa farmer 
is considerable. Only a few weeks ago, a farm- 
er in Hancock county (Coneluded on page 17) 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


Cleora Carpenter, Reasnor, lowa. 

Roberta Mosley, Pipestone, Minn. 

Ruth Maurine (left), Eugene and 
Junior Lichty, Waterloo, lowa. 

Robert L. Keeney, Woodburn, Ia. 

Patricia Jean O’Donnell, Colo, la. 

Esther (left) and Elmer Fritzel, . 
Holland, lowa. 

Glen (left) and Thelma Shaulis, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Arville and Evelyn Reasoner, 
Graettinger, lowa. 

Edith Edna Briley and Ward 
Durr, Castana, lowa. 

Lowman Reasoner, Graettinger, 
lowa. 

Junior Edgington, Sheffield, lowa. 

Marietta Ann Shivvers, Melcher, 
lowa. 













in CASH and 


Special Prizes 


for CORN farmers 


IRST PRIZE: One thousand 
dollars, CASHI Seventy-five 


prizes in alll Simple conditions. 












Every corn farmer eligible! 












See Full-Page Announcement 
in the JULY 4th Issue of 
this Publication. 






THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 


COLDWATER, OHIO 
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MINNESOTA 
Jportland of Ml lake 


You'll get more out of life if you 
can play where you work and pros- 
per! That’s what Minnesota offers 
you with its 10,000 sporty lakes, its 
healthful climate, its plentiful rain- 
fall. Minnesota farmers produce 
about 34-billion dollars in farm prod- 
ucts a year. Why not get your share 
of this wealth? 


FREE Book tells you how 
to play and prosper! 

Send for this wonderful book to- 
day. It tells you about Minnesota 
land, crops, climate, people, towns, 
schools, roads ... everything you 
want to know! FREE, and no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 
Come for a visit and*look around! 
You'll have a lot of FUN fishing, 
swimming, boating. 

Ten Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Minneapolis 
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10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Association, Dept. 433, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me Free booklets and information on items I've checked. 
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Friendly Chatter 


OW about that picnic? Have you 
had it? If so, tell us about it. 
We are still disappointed with the 
number of letters we are receiving 
fronmr our boys with regard to their 
activities on the farm. The things 
you are doing interest us. Please tell 
us about them. 

Are you taking advantage of our 
offer for the best pictures of farm 
life? This month offers a mighty 
good time to get pictures of boys and 
their fathers at work in the field. 
Corn-plowing, livestock, haying pic- 
tures, etc., will all make mighty de- 
sirable subjects. 

Don’t forget the pictures of the 
boys and their parents at play, also. 
If you are out on a picnic along the 
river bank, or in a nicely timbered 
section, where it is possible to get a 
good picture, be sure to take one. It 
might be one of the prize winners. 

Perhaps some of you boys may be 
a prize winner in the garden picture 
contest we announced week before 
last. We hope a number of you are 
working with your mother in the veg- 
etable and flower garden, and that 
your photos will be eligible for this 
contest. Be sure to send a letter of 
explanation. 

If you are feeding a calf or a pig 
for the county and state fair contests, 
tell us about it. We are very much 
interested in knowing what our boys 
are doing on the farm, and stories of 
this kind are always welcome. 

It is a busy time, so I will not write 
more now. Hoping that we will re- 
ceive a good many interesting stories 
from our boys on the farm during the 
next month, I am, wishing you all 
the best of luck in your work and 
play, UNCLE JOHN. 


Learn to Swim 

Every boy owes .it to himself to 
learn how to swim. In the first place, 
a knowledge of swimming is a great 
safety measure; secondly, it is a 
source of much pleasure. 

There is nothing very difficult 
about swimming. Many boys begin 
by imitating the dog paddle. This 
is not a very graceful nor very fast 
method, but it will teach one how 
to propel himself thru the water. 
Perhaps the first thing is to lose fear 
of water. Take a deep breath of air, 
hold your face below water, and ex- 
hale thru the nose. Raise above the 
surface, take a breath thru the mouth 
then go below and again exhale thru 
the nose. This is the method one 
uses in breathing while swimming. 
The difficulty is in learning to co- 
ordinate the muscular movements of 
the arms and legs with the breathing 
in such a way as to breath regularly 
and at the same time move smoothly 
forward. 

There are four main swimming 
strokes, the crawl, the side stroke, 
the back stroke and the breast 
stroke. The most popular one for 
all-around use is the crawl. In this 
stroke the legs are extended back 
and paddled up and down scissors 
fashion. The arms are alternately 


—Courtesy, Boy Scouts of America. 


Boys 


swept forward, down thru the water, 
drawn back up at the side and then 
swung out and forward again for the 
second stroke. Ordinarily, when the 
one arm is forward and just descend- 
ing into the water, the other arm has 
come to the end of its downward 
stroke and is being drawn up at the 
side to emerge in the air. Keep the 
fingers together and use the hands 
as a paddle. 

Most crawl swimmers make a prac. 


. tice of always breathing on the same 


side. Thus, if you breathe to the 
left, exhale just before rolling the 
head to the left shoulder and at the 
same moment that the right arm 
swings out and forward. Take a 
quick breath thru the mouth and 
again roll the head around so it faces 
down. All this time one must not 
forget to keep the feet in constant 
motion. Some swimmers take a wide, 
slow, leg scissors kick at the rate 
of one to each arm stroke. Fast 
swimmers may make six leg beats to 
each arm stroke. After practice one 
may decide which stroke suits him 
best. 


A Busy Club Boy 


“T enjoy reading Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, the boys page 
in particular. Both a girls’ and a 
boys’ Four-H club have been started 
in our community this spring. The 
boys were very fortunate in secur- 
ing L. D. Klein, purebred Hampshire 
hog breeder, for their leader. Since 
March 19, thirty-five boys have 
joined the club, some taking purebred 
heifers, some sows, gilts, fat  bar- 
rows or corn. One boy has taken 
one hundred bronze turkeys for his 
project. 

“The members are divided into 
two groups. Each side tries to get 
the most new members, make the 
best demonstrations, furnish the 
health champion and the members 
of the judging team, etc. 

“The boys and girls clubs made a 
drive to Ames during Veishea in 
May. The boys club had nineteen 
members’ registered, the largest 
group of club boys from any part 
of the state. We have a good little 
musical organization in the club and 
a baseball team. The boys surely 
enjoy getting together in work oF 
play and the parents are cooperating 
to the utmost.*—Gale Whisler, Alden, 
Iowa. 


Propose Change in Four-H 
Contest Rules 


Several Iowa counties are consid 
ering the adoption of a new method 
of selecting winners in the Four-H 
livestock classes at fairs and exhib 
tions, according to J. S. Quist, club 
leader at Iowa State College. 

Under the new plan, all animals 
deserving a blue ribbon will be 
ranked in the blue ribbon class, those 
slightly inferior will be ranked in the 
red ribbon class, and those not good 
enough for the first two will be 
ranked in a third group. Owners of 
animals in each class will share equal 
ly in the awards. 
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Creep-Feeding Fall Calves 


Fall calves, creep-fed thru the win- 
ter on grain and alfalfa hay, while 
nursing their mothers twice a day, 
gain slightly more than two pounds 
daily, it was revealed recently at the 
Sni-A-Bar demonstration, Grain Val- 
ley, Mo. Prof. E. A. Trowbridge, of 
the University of Missouri, in report- 
ing this experiment, said the calves 
had eaten an average of 9.7 bushels 
of corn, 7.6 bushels of oats, 53 pounds 
of linseed oil meal and 191 pounds of 
alfalfa hay in the 168-day winter pe- 
riod. The feed cost was $10.92 per 
head and the calves were appraised 
at $7.60 per hundredweight at Kansas 
City or at a profit of $27.85 above 
feed cost. During the period the cows 
were on blue grass pasture, supple- 
mented by low-grade hay, corn sil- 
age and one and one-half pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily. 

Professor Trowbridge also report- 
ed on a group of spring calves which 
had been creep-fed the usual way, 
first on grain while running on pas- 
ture in the summer but which were 
held over until the spring on differ- 
ent rations instead of being sold in 
the winter time after a finishing pe- 
riod in the dry lot. In the rations, 
shelled corn as the sole grain was 
compared to shelled corn eight parts 
to one part cottonseed cake and also 
to two parts shelled corn to one part 
oats. Altho the drouth which dam- 
aged some of the pastures last sum- 
mer affected this test, on May 26 the 
shelled corn group which Yeceived 
the oats along with the corn were 
somewhat behind. Despite the low 
prices at present for fat cattle, these 
steers were valued at from $27 to $34 
more than their feed cost. 





Farmers to Study Weeds 


Iowa farm folks, old and young, are 
going to school to study about weeds, 
their control and eradication. Re- 
cently it was announced that more 
than two-thirds of the Iowa counties 
are planning on a definite program 
of weed control and eradication for 
1931. In these seventy or more coun- 
ties this program consists primarily 
of schooling farmers in the habits 
of growth of weeds, their weakest 
points and the best method of taking 
advantage of this knowledge in re- 
ducing and eradicating weeds with 
the most economical use of labor and 
material. A considerable number of 
counties will carry on an extremely 
educational program after the gen- 
eral pattern of the one planned and 
carried out on a county-wide basis 
in Butler county in 1930. 

In Butler county an attempt was 
made to reach every farm owner and 
operator and to not limit the pro- 
gram to any selected or organized 
group. The main groups cooperating 
were the county board of supervisors, 
the public schools, the local news- 
papers, the farm bureau and the ex- 
tension service of Iowa State College. 
The board of supervisors provided, 
thru an appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund of the county, for material 
for a demonstration of weed-killing 
chemicals in each township. They 
also took care of the part of the 
expense involved in trying to reach 
and interest every land owner and 
operator in the program. The schools 
conducted a weed essay contest and 
the newspapers gave enthusiastic co- 
operation by publishing articles on 
weed killing. 





New Test for Phosphates 


Another field test for available 
Phosphates in soils has been devel- 
oped by E. Truog, of the University 
of Wisconsin. It is claimed that this 
test permits relatively close measure- 
ment of the amount of phosphorus in 
the soil that is available to growing 
Plants. Tests may be ~nade in the 
field if desired and require only a 
few minutes. The test equipment 
may be carried in a small case. 





A survey has shown that club work 
thrives best where services of coun- 
ty agents and home demonstration 
agents are available. 
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WILL SELL GRAIN BINS 
ON 5 TO 12 MONTHS TERMS 


CONGESTED TERMINALS — THREATENED 
EMBARGOES — SAGGING PRICES — CAUSE 





Economy Bin Prices, 


Freight Paid, Less 
than Last Year’s 
Cash Prices 


The Economy Grain Bin offered 
under 5 to 12 month terms of 
the Farmers’ First Aid Plan is the 
same with all improvements which 
we have sold for many years. The 
5 to 12 month term prices are 
lower than those at which theysold 
for cash last year. They are deliv- 
ered prices—nofreightto pay. You 
pay no interest during the 5 to 

2 month period you select for 
maturity. See your dealer or send 
the coupon for prices. 





Round Roof Combi- 
nation Grain and 
Implement Shelter 


Structural steel frame and galvanized, 


panel corru side and roof sections 
come complete, ready to quickly and 
easily install. One of the most useful 
and economical buildings for farm pur- 
poses. Affords fire-safe, rat-proof, weath- 
ae shelter for all grains and for 
machinery. Large sliding steel door. 
Sizes for ev. farm need. Limited 


LARGEST GRAIN BIN 


MANUFACTURER TO 


ESTABLISH FARMERS’ FIRST AID PLAN TO 
HELP FARMERS CARRY CROPS. 


Pts «sen ears factories of the 
wi anufacturing Compan 
have been supplying ondirendile aan 
bins for e of grain on the farm. 
Each year Butler bins protect millions 
of bushels of grain from rats, fire and 
weather as well as preserve its protein 
value, te moisture content and 
cut loss from shrinkage. Butler files 
contain photographs and letters from 
owners testifying to 20 year records 
of durability.® All kinds of in in- 
cluding combine wheat and kaffir are 
successfully conditioned in them. 
This year we find many farmers with 
splendid crops and insufficient or un- 
safe storage facilities. The process of 
re-adjusting their businesses to the 
new world-wide economic situation 
has extended their working capital to 
the utmost. They face further losses 
if forced to convert their new wealth 
on the sagging market. The handicap 
of threatened embargoes on grain 
shipments confronts them. We do not 
feel that such farmers should be forced 
to make this sacrifice for the want of 
efficient and safe grain storage facili- 
ties. We believe they should have the 
es saya J of waiting for more equit- 
able markets which may come as a 
result of threatening crop conditions 


Butler-Dixie Farm Elevator 


Handiest,greatest labor 
time and money saver 
since the combine. 
Elevates 300 to 750 
bushels per hour into storage or box 
ears. Airs, cleans and conditions all 
small grain. Makes turning quick and 
easy. Only one moving part and it is 
carried in Timken double roller bear- 
ing. Choice of truck or low worm fed 
hopper. Ask your : 

dealer or send cou- 
pon now for 5 to 12 
month Farmers’First 
Aid Terms. New low 
prices. 









1213 Eastern Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


for farm products. We believe this is 
a good time to employ our rainy day 
reserve to a good purpose and have 
accordingly invested it in steel which 
our two factories are converting inte 
Butler Economy Galvanized Steel Grain 
Bins, ready-made, ready to quickly in- 
stall on the farm and fill with grain. 
Read every word of this announce- 
ment for details. A small advance in 
the price of grain will pay for farm 
storage facilities which will last from 
20 to 30 years or longer. 

Nearly twenty thousand dealers have 
been notified of our Farmers’ First Aid 
Plan and are in a position to extend 
5 to 12 months terms on Economy 
Grain Bins and Butler-Dixie Farm 
Elevators. All that is necessary is your 
dealers’ endorsement on a simple sales 
contract which will bear no interest 
up to whatever date of maturity you 
yourself name, just so it is from ate 
12 months. Wehave done away with 
all red tape in making our Farmers’ 
First Aid Fund available to farmers. 
If you want further information before 
you talk to your dealer just clip the 
coupon in the corner and mail it to 
our nearest factory. 


One-Half of Factory Produc- 
tion Will Be Sold on Terms 


At least one-half of the thousands of 
| ae bins produced by our two large 
actories at Kansas City and Minneap- 
olis will be sold on the 5 to 12 month 
terms of our Farmers’ First Aid Plan. 
We cannot at this time promise Farm- 
ers’ First Aid Terms on more than 
half of our factory production.‘ All 
farmers desiring to take advantage of 
it are urged to make reservations with 
their dealers or with the coupon below. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
913 Sixth Ave., S. E, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Please send full information regarding your Farmers’ First Aid Plan, 
Particularly interested in___mtmonths terms on____, _______Ecom 


How many capacity 


omy Ready-made Steel Bins. _____ Butler-Dixie Farm Elevator. 
Round Roof Combination Grain and Implement Shelter___foot x__foet, 





BE SURE TO FILL IN NAME OF DEALER HERE 














number available on 5 to 12 month My Name is 

Farmers’ First Aid Terms. See your 

dealer or send the coupon. Address. State aide 
In the book publishing business less than a year, the Wallace Publishing Company 


‘Sure, We 
Print Books!”’ 
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already has ten different education publications on the market. Some of them are being 
made standard textbooks in rural schools; others are designed for use in the home, All 
have been prepared by outstanding authors and educators. Here is the list: 


Magic Music 
By Fannie R. Buchanan 
With pictures by Roby Ann Nelson. Ex- 
cellent music interpretation for interme- 
diate grades. 


Price, $1.40 
A One-book Course in Ele- 


mentary Music and Selected 
Songs fer Schools 
By C. A. Fullerton 
Price, 80 cents 


Fun in Playland 


By Frankie B. Walter 
For teaching the child to read. 


Price, 48 cents 
The Work Book Reader 


Book One 
By H. C. Moeller—T. J. Tormey 
Complete equipment for the beginning pupil. 


Price, 48 cents 
Books to Read in Upper 


Grades 


By Clare McPhee 
A classified list with space for notes. 


Price, 60 cents 


Usual discount on quantity orders. All books sent postpaid. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Wallace Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 








Work Book in American 
History 
Book One 
By Metta Unrau—T. J. Tormey 
Designed for use in upper grades. 


Price, 40 cents 


My Record 
By A. B. Moehlman—F. W. Frostic 
A 


record for all impertant events in 
child’s life from infancy thru high school. 


Price, 40 cents 


Writing for Freshmen 
By L. W. Smith—H. F. Watson 
Textbook in grammar and composition for 
college freshmen. 


Price, $2.00 


Also 
“Freshmen Exercise Tablets” 
By Smith and Watson 
Price, 36 cents 


Teaching Language and 
Literature 
By Lou Shepherd 


A teacher’s book for use in first and 
second grades. 


Price, $1.20 
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*~% TOTHING acts right out 

of season,” my grand- 
mother used to say. And 
that was her way of explaining why 
rich cakes—heavy chocolate and rich 
fruit ones—don’t always turn out 
well in warm weather. Nowadays, 
we think we’ve some quite scientific 
explanations for the skittish beha- 
vior that rich butter cakes are in- 
clined to display when the thermom- 
eter starts going up. But even in 
these, we are only mildly interested; 
for rich cakes and puddings are as 
little “in season” during warm weath- 
er as roast turkey dinners and snow- 
shoes. 

Short cakes and sponge cakes, ice- 
box cakes and angel foods! Those 
are the cakes that blend with the 
season’s fruits, that are pleasant to 
the lagging warm weather tongue 
and that may be shared alike by 
children and grownups. 

Consider tall-corn cream pie which 
really isn’t pie at all. It’s really a 
cake dessert, and a rural one at 
that, for it calls for plenty of eggs 
and for any choice of fresh fruits 
which may be ripening in the garden. 
Moreover, the recipes for its layers 
and for its filling may be used again 
and again for interesting summer 
and springtime desserts. 


Tall-Corn Cream Pie 
(Layer Part) 
1% cup of shortening (butter 
preferred) 
\% teaspoon of salt 
1 cup of sugar 
2% cups of flour 
3/5 teaspoon of baking powder 
2 eggs 
1 cup of milk 
Mix as for an ordinary butter cake. 
Bake in two round layer cake pans, 
in thin layers, for twenty to twenty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. 
When : partially cooled spread one 
layer with cream filling. Place the 
other layer on top. Add a layer of 
crushed and sweetened berries, cur- 
rants, or steamed and sweetened 
cherries or rhubarb. Cut into pie- 
shaped pieces and serve topped with 
whipped cream. The cake mixture 
may be .baked in one thick layer and 
this layer split with a sharp knife so 
that the cream filling may be put in- 
side. This is a splendid dessert for 
a simple meal, for it furnishes fruit, 
sweet and protein. 


Cream Filling 


% cup of sugar 

% cup of flour 

% teaspoon of salt 

4 eggs 

4 cups of scalded milk 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

1 tablespoon of butter 

Mix the dry ingredients and add 

the beaten eggs. Pour over this the 
hot milk, stirring rapidly. Cook in a 
double boiler fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add the butter and 
vanilla. 


Short Cake 


The layer part of the tall-corn 
cream pie recipe makes an excellent 
cake if one likes the old-fashioned 
cake type of short cake which is so 
popular again this year. If strawber- 
ries are plentiful, then the cream fill- 
ing may be omitted entirely and the 
thick layer split for an addition of 
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Some Warm Weather Cakes 


the luscious sweetened 
fruit. Another layer of 
fruit may go on top or 
merely a dash of whipped cream. 
This makes an excellent and effec- 
tive dessert to serve at the table, if 
the whole cake, with its filling and 
cream topping, is attractively ar- 
ranged on a big chop or cake plate. 

If the strawberries or currants or 
raspberries are scarce, then by all 
means use the cream filling between 
the layers or in the split layer and 
put the chopped sweetened fruit on 
top and around the sides of the cake. 

No summer is quite complete for 
me until I have seen one cardinal 
swinging in the low plum tree near 
my garden, where cardinals almost 
never swing, and until I have picked 
from my one lone red currant bush 
enough currants for one company 
currant shortcake. 

And if you like shortcake, don’t 
scorn rhubarb shortcake until you've 
tried it. 

Steam four cups of sliced rhubarb 
(from the tender young stalks) with- 
out water, but with one and one-half 
cups of sugar, mixed with two beaten 
eggs and one-half cup of additional 
sugar which has been mixed with one 
tablespoon of flour. When the egg is 
cooked remove from the heat. This 
makes a delicious filling for the cake 
type of shortcake. If one is in a hur- 
ry, the rhubarb and sugar steamed 
together without the addition of the 
remaining flour and eggs is quite 
acceptable. 


Sponge and Ice-Box Cakes 


Sponge cakes are such_ typical 
spring and summer-time cakes be- 
cause they use the eggs which are 
plentiful then, may be eaten by even 
the toddlers and may form the basis 
of ice-box cake desserts, which are 
really a boon to the busy farm wom- 
an. After having tried out dozens of 
recipes I have always come back to 
a simple hot water, sponge cake rec- 
ipe which uses a moderate amount of 
eggs and doesn’t require the caution 
that the milk or cold water sponge 
cakes do. 

If you like sponge cake, and what 
farm family doesn’t, this recipe mer- 
its filing, I believe. 

In making sponge or angel food 
cakes, the problem is to mix in the 


By GRACE 
M’ILRATH ELLIS 


beaten egg whites or 
yolks without letting out 
the air which has been 
beaten into them. Gentle treatment 
but thoro mixing is necessary. 


Hot Water Sponge Cake 


(Large Size Recipe) 
4 egg yolks 
4 egg whites 
1% cups of pastry flour 
1% cups of sugar 
3 teaspoons of baking powder 
4% teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of flavoring 
% cup of hot water 


Beat the egg yolks until stiff and 
cream colored. Add one-third of the 
sugar and beat. Add part of the hot 
water and sugar alternately, beating 
with a dover or whip beater after 
each addition and keeping the mix- 
ture of a creamy thickness. Let the 
mixture cool, while the egg whites 
are beaten. Beat the whites only un- 
til stiff and shiny. Sift salt and bak- 
ing powder with the flour. Beat the 
cooled sugar and egg mixture until 
thick. Add the flour mixture in small 
amounts, then fold in the egg whites, 
mixing carefully until the mixture is 
fine and smooth. Pour into an un- 
oiled tube or flat pan and bake in a 
very slow oven for at least an hour. 
(Temperature 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit.) 

Both angel and sponge cakes need 
a slower oven than we are inclined 
to give them, I believe. In fact, the 
very finest angel foods which I have 
ever tasted have been baked from 
seventy-five to ninety minutes. If we 
would have tender “egg cakes” they 
must not be baked in an oven which 
will set the crumb in less than an 
hour and preferably an hour and a 
half. 

“Give us more recipes for ice-box 
desserts,” writes one farm woman. 
“T have no refrigerator, but the cool- 
ing shelf which I have in the base- 
ment will congeal such a dessert, put 
there Saturday night, so that it is 
eaten only too quickly for Sunday 
dinner.” 

Such desserts are legion. They are 
usually made by putting in a deep 
loaf cake pan, alternating layers of 
sliced sponge cake or lady fingers 
and custard sauce, with fruit or fruit 
jams added for flavor. This is al- 
lowed to stand until the three have 





blended in flavor and con- 
sistency ‘and is then sliced 
and served with whipped 
cream. Any custard or cream filling 
suggested for the tall-corn cream pie 
will work beautifully if it is made 
with a scant measure of flour. 

Sponge cake, custard sauce or 
cream filling and a thin layer of rasp- 
berry or strawberry jam, arranged in 
layers and allowed to stand for twen- 
ty-four hours in the ice box or in a 
cool place makes a splendid dessert 
served with whipped cream. 

A delicious but rather rich filling 
for a chocolate ice-box dessert is 
made by mixing a cooked chocolate 
sauce, made by boiling together two 
tablespoons of cocoa, one-half cup of 
sugar and one-fourth cup of water 
for five minutes and then after cool- 
ing, adding it to a mixture of two 
cups of powdered sugar which has 
been creamed with two-thirds of a 
cup of butter. Beat these two to- 
gether with four egg yolks and add 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff. 
Flavor and use this between the 
sponge cake layers. Serve topped 
with whipped cream. 


Color in Preserves 
APID cooking and the _ right 
amount of sugar are important 

considerations in making preserves. 
All preserves should be cooked rap- 
idly until clear, colorful and trans- 
parent and the fruit, tho tender, 
should be plump. Preserves cooked 
slowly are dull and dark in appear- 
ance. Enough syrup should be used 
to cover the fruit while cooking. If it 
becomes too thick before the fruit is 
clear and tender, a small amount of 
boiling water should be added to 
keep the syrup at a fairly constant 
density. 

A thin syrup should be used with 
most fruits when the cooking starts. 
During the cooking the cells of the 
fruit lose a large amount of juice. 
As this change takes place the cells 
should take up the flavored syrup in 
place of the juices. To make this 
possible, the syrup must be _ intro- 
duced gradually so that it will per- 
meate the fruit thoroly without 
shrinking. If the syrup is too heavy 
at the beginning, the juices of the 
fruit are drawn out rapidly and the 
surface becomes coated with syrup 
so that very little can enter the cells. 
This causes the fruit to shrink and 
become hard and tough. 

To make the fruit plump, let the 
preserves stand, after cooking, in the 
syrup over night. This makes the 
fruit absorb even more of the syrup 
and helps to preserve the original 
form and good color. After plumping, 
heat the preserves and seal in clean, 
hot jars. It is advisable to cool pre- 
serves quickly. 

Juicy fruits such as berries must 
be cooked in a heavier syrup from 
the beginning as the juice reduces 
the density of the syrup and prevents 
shrinking. All fruit, but particularly 
berries, used in preserves should be 
fresh, firm, ripe but not over-ripe, 
and free from soft spots and blem- 
ishes. 

Two-thirds of a pound of sugar for 
each pound of fruit is enough. Some 
acid fruits require three-fourths of a 
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pound to one pound of fruit. Straw- 
berries alone need a larger amount of 
sugar to conserve their color, flavor 
and texture. 

EFight-minute strawberry preserves 
are simple to make and delicious. 
Use one-fourth more sugar than ber- 
ries by measure. Mix the sugar and 
the berries, put in a kettle and bring 
at once to the boiling point. Stir the 
fruit to prevent sticking. Allow it to 
poil rapidly for eight minutes. Fill 
the jars and seal them. Seal any ex- 
cess of syrup in separate jars and 
use it in ices, sauces and beverages, 


Summer Beverages 


basa we speak of beverages, it 
includes such daily drinks as 
tea, coffee and cocoa, also the de 
licious fruit punches, which are so 
easy to make and, in hot weather, as 
cooling to the blood as they are pal- 
atable. 

The majority of fruit punches, as 
a rule, have one base—a syrup of 
equal quantities of water and sugar, 
This is a much better way to pre 
pare such drinks than by melting 
sugar, which can only be half dis- 
solved in cold water. After the syrup 
for such a beverage is prepared, its 
flavor is limited only by the variety 
of fruit on hand. The ever-handy 
lemon gives it necessary tartness, 
and to add to the deliciousness any- 
thing may be added, even a left-over 
of syrup from canned fruit or a cup 
of cold tea. 

When you wish to serve dainty, 
cool refreshments on a summer aft- 
ernoon after a party, I can heartily 
recommend to you for the drink— 


Fruit Punch 


1 small can of crushed pineapple 
Juice of 3 lemons 

1 cup of cold tea 

1 quart of grape juice 

1 lemon sliced 

2 cups of sugar 


5 cups of water 


Add a part of the water to the su- 
gar and boil for a few minutes, mak- 
ing a thin syrup. Let cool. Mix all 
ingredients and chill. If ice is avail- 
able omit one cup of water and add 
ice cubes or chipped ice when ready 
to serve. 

A little different, but equally de- 
licious and refreshing is 


Citrus Ade 
1 cup of sugar 
1 cup of boiling water 
Thinly peeled rind and juice of 
4 oranges 
Juice of 2 grapefruit 
Juice of 2 lemons 
1 quart of ginger ale 
1 quart of water 
Fresh mint, if desired 
Boil the sugar, water and rind of 
orange together for five minutes. Re- 
move rind and when syrup is cold, 
add it to the fruit juices. Chill, and 
just before servinig blend with the 
ginger ale, also chilled. Serve with 
cracked ice, putting a spray of mint 
into each glass. 
And for the coffee lovers, there are 
delicious ways of serving coffee dur- 
ing the warm weather. 


Iced Coffee With Orange Flavor 

1 quart of strong coffee 

2 cups of sugar 

Boil together ten minutes. Allow 
this to cool and add to each glass 
one tablespoon of orange syrup and 
the same amount of cream partially 
whipped. The orange syrup may be 
obtained at a confectioners or made 
by allowing cut oranges to stand in 
sugar and straining off the juice. 


Chocolate Cream Nectar 
4 tablespoons of hot coffee 
2 squares of chocolate 
1% cups of sugar 
3 cups of water 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Whipped cream 

Melt the chocolate in the hot cof- 
fee; add the sugar and water. Boil 
clear and strain. There should be 
one quart of the liquid. When cold, 
add the vanilla, then pour it into 
glasses in which you have placed 
One tablespoon of whipped cream 
and a little chipped ice. 

This is delicious served hot, if a 
Portion of milk is added to the choc- 
olate syrup and the whipped cream 
Dlaced on top. —Mrs. J. W. C. 
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Away to work! 


Away\to play! 
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Post Toasties—that’s the wake-up food. 
Golden flakes of sun-ripe corn—-so easy to 
digest, so quick to release new energy to the 
body. They get the entire family off to such 
a bright, brisk start these early summer days. 
Enjoy them for breakfast, for lunch, for an 
evening pick-up too. That’s the wake-up 
food—the economy food for thrifty shoppers. 
Buy Post Toasties today—and see! 


POST 


TOASTIES 
The Wake-up Food 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 





quick | 








The 
Wake-up Food, 


© 1981, G. F. Corp 





‘Corrugated GRAIN BINS 
~ ig mee .waer BINS are made of 


~ 2% in. Corrugated Steel estimated 
22 times as strong as flat steel. 





- patented roof. Biggest value. Low 
m@ price. Freight prepaid. =E— 
m Write for folder, prices. 

MID-WEST STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., 158 Am. Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


heap. ~ 
(ZH FRU cheap. Lasts all sea 


son. Made of metal, 

{ Borg SNICA A Mier Ny, can’t spill or tip over; 
AME. AS wg will not soil or injure 
], ae CaS oe w anything. Guaranteed. 
fed EL A entat upon DAISY FLY 
— LLER from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


We pay cash for 
gold teeth — dis- 
carted ——— and 

Southwest 
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Six Hundred Days 


on the Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bird’s-eye Views of Far Lands” in 
five volumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Through the Bible” ($1.50), “Rambling 
Through Europe” ($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All nine of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


Book Dept. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Water Systems " 





.. Yon can have 


throom . 
windmill, installa ‘Seam 
with ———— Supply Tank and Pressure 


water gpa Or if you use electricity ora 
mae an Dempster Deep Well 
p with tic Supply Tank attached 
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BOYS! 


Have you heard about 
the Iowa Junior Journal- 
ism Contest being spon- 
sored by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead? 

It’s your chance to get 
some valuable practical 
experience in writing 
news. 

The winner will be 
awarded a trip to the 


International Livestock 
Show at Chicago, next 
December. 


This contest is open 
to all farm boys between 
the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one years. En- 
tries must be in the mail 
on or before November 
1, 1931. 

Remember there are 
plenty of good stories in 
your own neighborhood. 

Send for our free 
booklet of rules and in- 
structions. 


Boys’ Editor 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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@ To mituions of happy Calumet 
users, the secret of baking success is 
H no secret at all! They’ve seen with 
their own eyes what marvelous new 
perfection Calumet’s Double-Action 
brings to baking. They’ ve heard their 
friends admire! They’ ve listened to 
their families cheer! And from one 
home to another, they've spread the 
fame of Calumet—until to-day 
Calumet is the largest-selling baking 
powder in the world! 









Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. 
i Then, in the oven, the second action 

begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!...it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. 


Your cakes and quick breads bake 











Let millions tell you why « x x 


 Calumet’s Double-A ction! 


beautifully—light, tender—delicious! 
All baking powders are required 
by law to be made of pure, whole- 
some ingredients. But not all are 
alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will 
give you equally fine results in your 
baking. Calumet is scientifically 
made of exactly the right ingredi- 
ents, in exactly the right propor- 
tions to produce perfect leavening 
action—Double-Action! 
Remember—use only one level 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. Thisis the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed 
for best results—a splendid econ- 
omy!Calumetisa product of General 
Foods Corporation. © 1931. c.f. core 















mixing bowl. 











Baking Powder 





LOOK!... SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


Make this test—See for yourself how Calumet Baking 
Powder acts ¢wice to make your baking better. Put two level tea- 
spoons of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir 
rapidly five times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles 
will rise slowly, half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s first action 
—the action that Calumet specially provides to take place in the 


After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass 
in a pan of Aot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture reaches the top of the 
glass. This is Calumet’s second action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the heat of your oven. Make this 
test to-day. See Calumet’s Double-Action which protects your 
baking from failure. 


CALUMET 


*The Double-Acting 















FREE—rHe WoNDERFUL NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK wrest 
Marion Jane Parker, ¢/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


























Name R icibineincenibiiaih 
Street 
City State 

Fill in completely—print name and address 




















Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





The Gift of the Holy Spirit 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 5, 1931. Acts, 1:6-14; 
2:1-47. Printed, Acts, 1:6-9; 2:1-8.) 

“They, therefore, when they were 
come together, asked him, saying, 
Lord, dost thou at this time restore 
the kingdom of Israel? (7) And he 
said unto them, It is not for you to 
know times or seasons, which the 
Father hath set within his own au- 
thority. (8) But ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you: and ye shall be my wit- 
nesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Ju- 
dea and Samaria, 
and unto the utter- 
most part of the 
earth. (9) And when 
he had spoken these 
things, while they 
beheld, he was taken 
up; and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of 
their sight. 

“And when the 
day of Pentecost was 
now come, they were 
all together in one 
place. (2) And sud- 
denly there came 
from heaven a sound 
as of the rushing of 
a night wind, and it 
filled all the house bath eho} 
where they were sit- they were 


+e n>-- 





Lessons are 
made originally 


(Acts, 1:14). With much confidence 
in the future and their work, they 
proceeded to select by lot one to take 
the place of Judas. When the day 
of Pentecost was come, which would 
be the first day of the week, and 
fifty days after the passover, they 
were all gathered together for prayer 
and supplication for the promised 
power from on high. 

Suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, similar to that made by the 
rushing of a mighty wind, and filling 
the house. Then appeared upon each 
of them tongues of fire, or similar 
in appearance to fire, 
and (note the singu- 
lar number) “it sat 
upon each of them”; 
one, yet distributed 
or divided to each. 

These people were 
Jews, well versed in 
the Scriptures, and 
this supernatural ap- 
pearance would have 
a meaning to them 
to which the Gentile 
would be an _ utter 
stranger. They were 
praying and expect 
ing arevelation from 
heaven. How could 
this revelation be in 
telligently made ex 
cept as similar reve 
as lations had been 
made, to their fath 


The expositions of the Sab- 


. 4 by “Uncle Henry,’ except 
ting. (3) And there vf la le “slight hasinge” ka ers of old? The sound 
appeared unto them are occasionally made neces- of marching in the 


tongues parting 
asunder, like as of 


son text. 


sary by additions to the les- 


tops of the mu) 
berry trees, and the 





fire; and it sat upon re 
each one of them. 

(4) And they were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. (5) Now. there 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, from every nation under 
heaven. (6) And when this sound 
was heard, the multitude came to- 
gether, and were confounded, because 
that every man heard them speak- 
ing in his own language. (7) And 
they were all amazed, and marveled, 
saying, Behold, are not all these that 
speak Galileans? (8) And how hear 
we, every man in his own language 
wherein we were born?” 





During the forty days following the 
resurrection Jesus appeared at in- 
tervals to His disciples and gave 
them infallible proof that He was 
really alive. He convinced them be- 
yond all question that He was indeed 
their risen and real Lord, and mean- 
while instructed them in things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God. Not- 
withstanding all He had said before, 
they were still thinking of a temporal 
king and the restoration of the Jew- 
ish monarchy to power. At the last 
interview, they raised the old ques- 
tion as to when Jesus would restore 
the kingdom of Israel. His answer in 
effect is that this is not their affair; 
that it is in the hands of the Father; 
that when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon them, they shall receive power, 
an@ shall be His witnesses. He is 
then taken up out of their sight. 

Among the last words of Jesus 
were those charging them to wait for 
the promise of the Father, and to 
tarry at Jerusalem until they were 
endued with power from on high. 
They knew that their ascended Lord 
would keep His word, and that they 
would soon receive the Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit. 

There had been strife among them 
before; now there was none. They 
were now with one accord in one 
place, not in the temple but in their 
own room, probably in the upper 
chamber occupied during the pass- 
over evening. 

The number of the disciples has 
been increased by this time to one 
hundred and twenty, probably includ- 
ing the women as well as the men 





”- mighty wind which 
Elijah heard on the 
Mount of Horeb, were to them the 
natural manifestations of Him who 
makes the clouds His chariots, and 
who walketh on the wings of the 
wind. Most significant, however, to 
the devout Jew was the appearance 
on each of them of a tongue as of 
fire. From the fall of Adam, fire, or 
the appearance of fire, had been the 
visible symbol of the manifestation 
of the Almighty. The cherubim with 
the flaming sword kept the way of 
the tree of life. The flaming lamp de- 
noted the acceptance of the offering 
of Abraham. In the bush burning 
with fire and not consumed. God re- 
vealed Himself to Moses. The pillar 
of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night guided the children of Israe! 
in all their wanderings. The “glory” 
of the Lord appearing between the 
golden cherubim denoted the accept- 
ance of the sacrifice in the taber- 
nacle. The “glory” of the Lord filled 
the temple at its dedication. In that 
same temple, to the youthful Isaiah 
was revealed the visible presence of 
the Lord. The same bright cloud ap- 
peared to Ezekiel at the river Che- 
bar, and when he received revela 
tions from on high. The same pres- 
ence descended on Jesus as a dove 
at His baptism. The same cloud over- 
spread Jesus, Moses and Elijah on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. It was 
a symbol of the presence of Jesus 
which appeared to Paul on his was 
to Damascus, and to John in Patmos 
This was the Shekinah, visible sym- 
bol of thee presence of the Divinity. 
What else, therefore, should be ex- 
pected than that this visible proof of 
the presence of God thru His chosen 
symbol should give these believers 
the power of expression which they 
never suspected before, and that in 
the ecstacy of the moment they 
should have powers of speech for 
the time being that seemed miracu- 
lous, and was so in fact, and that 
they should be able, in this exalted 
state, to render themselves intelli- 
gible to the strangers from foreign 
lands? Temporary this gift evidently 
was, as we hear of it no more excep! 
in Corinth, when the gift of tongues 
was placed by Paul far below the 
less showy, but more solid and bet- 
ter grace of charity and love. That 
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to the disciples some special exalta- 
tion should follow. the spiritual gift 
and graces of the power from on 
high, and the special uplifting by 
the Holy Spirit, is most natural. Even 
in the line of what is manifestly su- 
pernatural, there is a natural order 
of working. 


Thus began that spiritual mani- 
festation which has made modern 
civilization possible. For, cavil as 


men Please at the supernatural mani- 
festations in connection with the life 
of Jesus and the inauguration of His 
kingdom on earth, it is this alone 
which has laid the foundation of 
what we now call civilization, and 
which is destined to continue, some- 
times slowly, on acount of man’s im- 
perfections and shortcomings, and 
at other times more rapidly, when 
men lend themselves to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, until all ends of 
the earth shall know the salvation 
of the Lord, and Christian civiliza- 
tion shall be unfolded more and more 
in accordance with the teachings of 
the Master, who, by His spirit, en- 
dued the disciples with power from 
on high. 

It may be asked why we do not 
have now, in times of revival, simi- 
lar manifestations of the Divine 
Presence, “the sound as of the rush- 
ing of a mighty wind,’’-the appear- 
ance of the Shekinah, or the visible 
presence of the Divine resting upon 
each Christian as a symbol that he 
is filled with the Holy Spirit. The 
answer is that we are not Jews; and 
if the Jews now were to assemble 
and pray for this manifestation of 
the Divine, it would not come, be- 
cause the Jew, speaking generally, 
has lost his faith in the miraculous, 
or in the manifestations of the Di- 
vine which aecompanied His pres- 
ence from Moses down to the time 
of the captivity. 

But, leaving out the supernatural, 
practically the same manifestations 
occur wherever and whenever there 
is a genuine revival of religion. When 
men lay aside the things of the world, 
examine carefully their own hearts, 
put away from them the spirit of av- 
arice and greed, their prejudices and 
animosities toward others, and seek 
the presence of the Spirit, He comes, 
and they are able to speak to each 
other and to others on subjects that 
relate to their personal salvation, 
where beforehand they were silent or 
spoke with a faltering tongue. They 
then begin to understand each other 
as they never did before. There is a 
great increase of spiritual power. A 
man can talk to a stranger whom he 
meets in the way of business or so- 
cial intercourse about things that re- 
late to the welfare of the soul, things 
which he would not have dared to 
discuss before. The point of view in 
life is totally changed, and men who 
were given to worldliness devote 
themselves afterward to the work of 
building up the kingdom of God. 


Everything that is genuine in this 
world has its counterfeits; and, un- 
fortunately, we sometimes have so- 
called revivals of religion which are 
mainly, if not altogether, mere earth- 
ly manifestations. It is possible for 
men to be worked up by appeals to 
the emotions, by the emotions of the 
masses, and by influences that are 
really hypnotic, until the counterfeit 
is scarcely to be distinguished from 
the real. But persons who are con- 
verted, so-called, under these circum- 
stances, seldom continue in the serv- 
ice of the Master. The most effective 
revivals are as a rule those in which 
appeal is made mainly to the intel- 
lect and the reason, where men are 
brought to see that they are sinners 
before God, where the preaching of 
the pulpit is concerning righteous- 
hess, temperance, and the judgment 
to come, when Christians are brought 
to see their shortcomings, the com- 
parative emptiness of their lives, and 
their inefficiency for service. Bear 
in mind that the Spirit, once poured 
out, is the perpetual heritage of the 
Christian, that our prayer should be 
that our hearts may be receptive to 
His influence, and that we may use 
this power for the conversion of sin- 
eet and the upbuilding of the king- 
aom, 





By A FARM WOMAN 








CITY friend who is much and 
sas sympathetically interésted in 
farmers dropped in the other day. 
We were, of course, discussing the 
depression. “Tell me,” he said, “are 
the farmers you know more or less 
discouraged than they were?” My 
first impulse was to put up a gallant 
front and say, “They're still in a bit 
of a muddle, of course, but full of 
pep and not in the least discouraged.” 
But this man wanted facts. So I 
swallowed my gallantry and said, 
“More, my friend, more. It’s been a 
long strain, they’re worn out, their 
equipment is worn out, prices are 
still falling and near futures don’t 
look very bright. There have been 
too many wallops that have sunk 
from fifty to a thousand dollars for 
too many consecutive years.” “And,” 
said our friend, “those wallops do 
more to a fellow than just drop his 
wad.” Of course the farmers are go- 
ing on, but one is reminded just a 
bit of the “fool there was” about 
whom Mr. Kipling says, “Part of him 
lived, but most of him died.” 


HE Sunday paper came out with 

a story that Mellon advises a 
new tax system, and carried a head- 
line to the effect that a regular flow 
of cash is needed to run the country. 
Fiddlesticks! We knew that. It ap- 
plies to the individual as well as to 
the group—so few economic princi- 
ples seem to—and that’s why we took 
up the dairy end of the game. The 
creamery has done the best it can, 
but even so the flow is becoming 
something of a wash-out. 

In keeping with my gloomy medi- 
tations as I hoed the few tomatoes 
that weren’t frozen, I was called to 
the phone by the neighbor whose 
sense of humor sometimes gets the 
better of her gloom. Mine, too. She 
called with the information that a 
nearby village had gone on a milk 
strike and the villagers had refused 
to pay 10 cents a quart for their milk. 
Of course, if the farmer can’t afford 
to buy lumber from the lumberman 
to repair the cow-barn floor, where 
can the lumberman find the money 
to buy the milk from the farmer? 

“But what did the strikers do?” I 
asked my neighbor. 

“They got goats,” said my neigh- 
bor. 

Well, somebody has to get goats, I 
suppose, but what I wonder is, where 
did the villagers get the money for 
the goats? 

I went back to my hoeing deter- 
mined to find something to be cheer- 
ful about. I found it. This is the 
first year I’ve ever had enough tin 
cans to cover my tomato and cabbage 
plants. The drouth curtailed our 
vegetable and fruit crop to the extent 
last year that my home-canned stuff 
ran short and I had to buy tinned 
foods. And so enough bright tin cans 
for plant protectors. There’s always 
something to be thankful for. 


HE other day we passed a home 
, that had literally desecrated the 
“leafy arms” of a row of stately old 
maples by topping them. The huge 
trunks lifted mute stumps from 
which sprouted pathetic twigs in a 
vain endeavor to cover stupid mutila- 
tion at the hand of man. “Why knife 
an old friend in the back?” said the 
man of the house. “If they were 
afraid the trees would blow over on 
the house, why not cut them down 
and respectfully use their remains 
for decent firewood or fence posts? 
Young trees will soon produce as 
much shade as those scarred stumps 
can produce.” In reality, topping 
trees is a menace for their unpro- 
tected gashes soak up rain that 
makes for decay in otherwise sound 
trunks. Entirely apart from any lack 
of practical benefit in topping trees, 
I can’t see how people can willfully 
perpetrate such ugliness upon the 
landscape. 
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‘For better meals with less effort 
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Enclosed burners use kero- 
sene—NO ELECTRICITY 
— no outside connection. 
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Save time, food, money 


OU, TOO, CAN SAVE WITH SUPERFEX, the unrestricted 
refrigerator, as did homemakers from Texas to Dakota 
during the excessively hot summer of 1930. 


No matter where you live, this marvelous refrigerator 
will bring to your kitchen the greatest of modern home 
conveniences. No outside connection of any kind—no 
electricity, no pipes, no drains. And no moving parts to 
get out of order. Oil heat supplies its cold. 


Saving with Superfex 
Superfex keeps foods fresh, 
insures wholesome appetizing 
meals. Saves cooking time— 
keeps left-overs for days, not 
necessary to serve at the next 
meal. Fewer trips to markets, and 
no tiresome steps to makeshifts 
for food cooling. Ice cubes, too, 
and delicious frozen desserts! A 
Superfex does all this ata weekly 
operating cost of about as little 
as the price of 50 pounds of ice. 


Light it and Leave it 


Superfex uses only the heat 
from a little kerosene*. Each 


* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 


SUPERFEX 


THE Of burning. REFRIGERATOR 


| CS PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY SEES 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7810-D Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
(For information on Superfex Oil-Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here [_}) 


NAME 












































evening you just “light it and 
leave it.” The enclosed burners 
operate a short time and go 
out automatically. 


Durably built of sheet steel, 
beautifully finished; interior 
finished in glass-like porcelain 
enamel, easy to keep clean, 
sanitary. Choice of sizes. Easy 
terms if desired. Made by the 
manufacturer of the famous 
Perfection Oil Cook Stoves now 
equipped with the fast new 
High-Power Burners. 


Mail the coupon today for further 
information; learn what users 
say. No obligation. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








ST. or R. F. D. 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 
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Retail Prices Paid by ppevimtsstecaa = oe 
Fisher's index Number ... hidbeescases 
CATTLE—At Chicago— 
1,300-pound fat cattle 2.0... 
1.100-pound fat cattle .... 
ee and cutters ... 
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GRAIN—At Chicago— 

Corn, No. 2 mixed 

Oats, No. 2 white ... 

Wheat, No. 2 red 

Wheat, No. 2 northern .0..............:c000 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— 

Corn. .... . ae Spree re 

Whee 


2 hard 
woo. AND HIDES— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago 
MILL-FEEDS— 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee .... 
Bran, at Kansas City ......... 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY— 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago . 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas C ity 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
Butter, at Chicago 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New York 7 
Eggs, at Chic ago rm 
Fat hens, at CHicago ccc A 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago— 


iene on 
Bacon 
FUTURES— 
Corn— 
July 
September Sicblenna daha 
December 














Septembe r 
December 
Wheat— 
July 
September 
December 
Lard— 
uly ae ae 
September m : 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
‘oke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at New York 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. 0. b. 
Washington) ask 
Crude rubber ......... 
Cement. ... 
FINANCIAL— | 
Interest, 30 to 99 day paper, : 
New York ajiieeindtetahanstehlnagel 
Industrial stocks 
Railroad stocks 
Public utility stocks 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
ceponaing week. Hog receipts, eleven markets: cattle 

sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 
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Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 


HOGS 


Omaha 
| Kansas City 
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Last week 
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Smooth and rough heavy packing sows 

(250 Ibs. up)— 
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Week before 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
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Week before 
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Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and peed 
Last week ........ 
5 fe Sree EE a oe a 
Good— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week . 
Week before . 
er weight beef steers 
1,100 Ibs. down)— 
crvolee and yee 
Last week ......... = 
Week be sfore. 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
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Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
BIS WEG sii csbesecs ts osss socencnemmvecsctibaanieatineiils 
Week before. 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
LiWSt WOOK wr...cccrscececesess 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before ..... 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
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Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. to prime— | 

Last week 

Week before ..... a a 
Lambs, culls and common— 

Last week ee 

Week before . é 00} 
Yearling wethers, medium ‘to prime | 

Last week ...... eS , 4.50] 5.2 

Week before 5.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 

Last week 1.12} 

TEE DBD: ciinddinictneme chmeinunuiiblanat aeee 

Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless otherwise 
stated, at an average from common to choice. 


HAY 


Mixed clover No. 1— | 
Last week sesonviee neebantiniammnnheecestabeeienl onsecaignananne 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 
Week before 


| Alfalfa, No. 2— 


Last week 

Week before 
Oat straw— 

Last week 

Week before ... 


aE 
50} 8.00) 5, 
.50| 9.00] 5. 


Omaha 
Des Moines 
Iowa farms 
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Corn, No. 2Y— 

Last week 

WOK: BEEOTD cacrecmrensnceieecwe 
Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week 

Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y— 

Last week 

Week before 
Oats— 

Last week 

WEAK BOTOTO wn cccsecutcsnstetrincsonn 
Rye— 

Last week 


. 2 hard— 
Last week ............ 
__Week before 
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Milwaukee 
Minneapolis || 
Des Moines* 





Bran— 
OR WORE, weinksinniiinndiin 
Week before 

Shorts— 

Last week 14.75/15, 
Week before 13.25/12. 

Hominy feed— | 
BE IE  iilss ne sssstickocntcieonaans 16.50)... 
ido Sg ne CE i 

Oil meal (0. p.)— | 

st week seuserranines a) ye: ) 
Week before ........ 27.50}......06 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 

Last week 27.00)28.40 
29.00)}28.90 
.. 135.00 


- 14.50 
13.25 








Week before 


Week before ......ccccccmeccmece 
Gluten— 

Last 

Week before SR, CREE 
{Soybean oil meal— 

Last week . hes secsietiiine snot «see| 27.00 

Week before {27.00 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; all other 


tend” coes bene 
rr FS Se 
S$ $3 23 

















j points, car lots 


+Car lots, f. o. b, Centerville, Iowa. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT ree 





| 





Week before| | 





Chicago Produce— 
Butter, CreaMery OXtPAS crccrcccscccreceesccreees 
Cheddar cheese 
EeES. fresh oe me 
Duck lise Lectin 
Fat hens 
ja 








Other F Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .... ane 
Red clover seed, at Chicago................. 
Lard, at Chicago 
CUCHRR, BE NOW TORK siccvecsiee nossa ccscssescceven 
Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires . 
Lard, at Liverpool 

















MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The followi table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 
Months of eres ave. February, March, April and ay 


oe | eae 


| 


>| Missouri 
corn belt 


Total for | 


| 
56,900) 114,470) 538,364 





1929 ... | 97,826) 54,586 
1930 | 141,626] 59,078 70,350| 153,828] 650,983 
1931. .... nil 105,747) 45,838] 54,928 495,466 


117,647 
Two Weeks Ending June 5, 1931; June 6, 1930; 
June 7, 1929. 


1929 ae 5, 868] 2 3,757 ~ 28,859 
1930 ... | 7,298 72 ’ '239) 33,025 
3,907} ,746| —_-3,858| «6, 688) 27,639 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eggs. 


Week ending 


April 25 pik Sdibliiocwsaeseiienetinanel a 157} 119 
May “ os 152} 114 
May * | 141) 112 
May 16 132) 111 
May 23 | 305 122} 108 
May 30 i 112} 106 
June 7m § 113; 105 
June 1 re 49! 110} 104 


It will be noted that wheat is burdened “with stocks 
more than three times the five-year average. 








RAILROAD LOADINGS 
Figures show the Percentage for the week ending 
May $0, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 79 per cent, 
grain 98 per cent, livestock 66 per cent, lumber 47 per 
cent, ore 41 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise 8&4 
per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 87. Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at 8&6. 














WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT CROP PRE- 
DICTED BELOW NORMAL 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
in its June 1 report of the winter wheat cro So: 
dicted a yield of 649 ee: Kg ming against 3, 

000 bushels indicated in the May 1 report, and an 
average of estimates by private statisticians of 

,000 bushels. The condition of spring wheat 
in the northwest was given 7 the Department of 

Agriculture as only 67.9, the lowest ever recorded 
on June 1. Based on private estimates of acre ngs 
this would give a production of about 185, 
bushels, compared with 247,000,000 bushels last year. 

Canadian spring wheat ‘condition reported June 
1, by the —— Bureau of Statistics, Fy 80, the 
lowest June 1 condition in the oe of the bu- 
ee, and 17 —s below the estimated condition 

t the same time last year. 
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SLEEPY- TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
ton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














How Sammy Jay Was 
Found Out 


Sammy Jay was very busy, very busy, 
indeed. When anyone happened that 
way, Sammy Jay pretended to be doing 
nothing at all, for Sammy Jay thought 
himself a very fine gentleman. He was 
very proud of his handsome blue coat 
with white trimmings, and his high cap, 
and he would sit on a fence post and 
make fun of Johnny Chuck, working at 
a new door for his snug little home in 
the Green Meadows, and of Striped 
Chipmunk, storing up heaps of corn and 
nuts for the winter, for most of the 
time Sammy Jay was an idle fellow. 
And when Sammy Jay happened to be 
busy, he was pretty sure_to be doing 
something he ought not to do, for idle 
people almost always get into mischief. 

Sammy Jay was in mischief now, and 
that is the reason he pretended to be 
doing nothing when he thought anyone 
was looking. 

Old Mother West Wind had 
down from her home behind the Purple 
Hills very early that morning. Indeed, 
jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had hardly got 
out of bed when she crossed the Green 
Meadows on her way to help the big 
ships across the ocean. Old Mother 
West Wind’s eyes were sharp, and she 
saw Sammy before Sammy saw her. 

“Now what can Sammy Jay be so 
busy about, and why is he so very, very 
quiet?” thought Old Mother West Wind. 
“He must be up to some mischief.” 

So when she opened her big bag and 
turned out all her Merry Little Breezes 
to play on the Green Meadows, she sent 
one of them to see what Sammy Jay 
was doing in the old chestnut tree. ‘The 
Merry Little Breeze danced along over 
the tree tops just as if he hadn't a sin- 
gle thought in all the world but to wake 
up all the little leaves and set them to 
dancing, too, and Sammy Jay, watching 


come 


Old Mother West Wind and the other 
Merry Little Breezes, didn't see this 
Merry Little Breeze at all. 

Pretty soon it danced back to Old 
Mother West Wind and whispered in 
her ear: “Sammy Jay is stealing the 


nuts Happy Jack Squirrel had hidden in 


the hollow of the old chestnut tree, and 
is hiding them for himself in the tum- 
ble-down nest that Blacky the Crow 
built in the Great Pine last year.” 

“Aha!” said Old Mother West Wind. 
And then she went on across the Green 
Meadows. 

“Good morning, Old Mother West 
Wind,” said Sammy Jay, as she passed 


the fence post where he was sitting. 

‘Good morning, Sammy Jay,”’ said Old 
Mother West Wind. ‘‘What brings you 
out so early in the morning?” 

“T’m out for my health, Old Mother 
West Wind,” said Sammy Jay politely. 
“The doctor has ordered me to take a 
bath in the dew just at sunrise every 
morning.”’ 

Old Mother West Wind said nothing, 
but went on her way across the Green 
Meadows to’ blow the ships across the 
ocean. When she had passed, Sammy 
Jay hurried to take the last of Happy 
Jack's nuts to the old nest in the Great 
Pine. 

Poor Happy Jack Squirrel! Soon he 
came dancing along with another nut to 
put in the hollow of the old chestnut 
tree. When he peeped in and saw that 
all of his big store of nuts had disap- 
peared, he couldn't believe his own 
eyes. He put in one paw and felt all 
around, but not a nut could” he feel. 
Then he climbed in, and, sure enough, 
the hollow was entirely empty. 

(Concluded next week) 


Cull Them 


No matter how well bred for egg pro- 
duction nor how near perfect the ration, 
the range and the housing, the flock will 
show a drop in egg production during 
hot weather. 

June always brings some hens from 
the laying class into the boarder class. 
Some arrive by way of a broody period. 
Others go into a molt. Others merely 
get tired, worn out or out of condition, 
and quit laying entirely or lay so sel- 
dom as to make them unprofitable. 

_Sorting out these loafers is not a dif- 
ficult nor a long job. Of course, the 
experienced culler can do a much better 
job of sorting than a new hand, but 
with present and prospective egg prices 
there is no serious loss if one happens 
to put a layer in with the hens to be 
marketed. Culling the flock every two 
or three weeks from now until Septem- 
ber is good business. Put the “clucks,’ 
the molters and the hens with dry, 
shrunken vents or showing a yellow 
pigment in the marketing crate and let 
the produce dealer have them. The 
farm needs their room and feed more 
than their company.—J. W. 








Potatoes, vegetables and apples should 
not be piled or stored 4n large bins that 
do not provide for circulation of air 
thru and around the product. Sweating 


and decay result from poor circulation. 














tires. 


But thousands have solved it by choos- 
ing GILLETTES. They get tough, 
long-wearing, free-from-trouble qual- 
ity—at the price of a second grade tire. 


WHY? 


Because GILLETTE has not only 
in improved methods of 


pioneered 


Look At These Prices 
For Strictly First 
Quality Tires :: 3 





Heavy Duty 6-ply 
29 x 4.40 $ 7.51 
29 x 4.50... 7.72 
30 x 4.50 7.83 
28 x 4.75 8.72 
; fi) | aaa 9.56 
28 x 5.25 10.08 
30 x 5.25 10.45 
31 x 5.25 10.76 
28 x 5.50 11.34 
30 x 5.50 11.66 
30 x 6.00 11.76 
pa | eee 12.23 


2nd Line Tires At Con- 
siderably Lower Prices. 


a ised lire 


T’S often a problem in buying 


GILLETTE RUBBER CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





ora cheap one? 


building tires, but they’ve originated 


a plan that definitely cuts selling costs 


cheap tires. 






7, 74 
i 





—in some cases as much as 50%. 


That’s why the GILLETTE Tire you 
buy is strictly a high grade, first qual- 
ity tire—yet in price it compares with 


Prove it to yourself. Put a GILLETTE 
on a rear wheel and make a test. 








TIRES 


AND 








TUBES 








Thlones Steering Control | | 
for Tractors 


Gg \ tide a ~ 4 
Ses x [ a. cor 





Spree on ec) 


Vl" BAL ee 
ao , 


RIVE your tractor from the 

binder seat, with a Thieman 
Line Guide or Steering Wheel Con- 
trol. Safe and dependable clutch 
control furnished. 

Plow guides for Farmall and Row 
Crop tractor. Front Wheel Scraper 
for Farmall and rear wheel scrapers. 
See your dealer, or write direct for 
details and prices. 


Manufactured by 


THIEMAN HARVESTER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D, ALBERT CITY, IOWA 


Manufacturers of tractor equipment specialties. 














POULTRY AND BABY CHICKS 


















DON’T WAIT! =-£0@) ua = » : RR 
re real bar- 
a ae ee ee tandard Quality—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed | Per 100” Pap 
stock accredited by s. o" Wh \ s. 4 ewes Ss. C. Br. Leghorns, and Anconas.$ 6.50 $30.00 
Towa Poultry Im-J R- ©. Brow aS Leghorn 700 638-59 
provement Assn. S. C. Rds. Wh. Br. "pa. Ris.; ; Bik, Min.; Wh. Wyan.; Bf. orp. 7.50 36. 
edigreed Whiteg Suff Minorcas, and White Minorcas................. 8.50 40.00 
Leghorn stock with} & &. Wyan., R. C, R. 1. Whites, Wh, Orp.. R. C. Reds... . 9.00 42.50 
records up to 3314 Blue Andalusians, Lt. Brahmas, Wh. Langsiians, an “six. Giants 10.00 47. 
\Neges per year Heavy Assorted (All purebred)....... 6.50 33 
$500 Contest Assorted (All purebred) 5.50 x 
for our customers, Super Quality eee guaranteed to live 15 days. er Insurance cortifioate, $2 per 100 
dienen Tones. 80th higher. DUCK oy Tes or Pekin. $20 assorted $1 1 per 100 
. ~ - depos it. Gelnee c. 0. D. STROMBERG MATOHERY, Dept. 7, Fi. lowa 























Chick Prices Smashed 


Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
postman when chicks arrive. Postage prepaid 
100 500 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Heavy Assorted $6.50 $32.00 
S. _C. Reds, Barred & White 

Rocks, S. ©. Black Mirioreas 7.50 37.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 

dottes, White & Buff Minorcas 8.00 39.00 
Assorted 6.00 24.00 


Will Continue to Hatch All Summer 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 


ELGIN, IOWA 





STOUFFER’S STURDY CHICKS 


100 % Alive—Postpaid—State Acc. 500. 500 
Wh., Br. & Bf. Leghorns; Anconas. . $5.58 $27.50 
Wh. & Br. Rks.. SC Reds, Bf. Rks. . 6.45 99.25 
Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orp., BI. Min..... 6.48 3 
White & Buff Minorcas 7.26 34. 
Light Assorted $4.55; Heavies ‘$5.95, Circular 


free. Special Matings 3c chick higher; 50 lots 


le 


chick more. Thousands weekly. Immediate delivery. 


Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Dept. O, Waddams Grove, 











When writing to our advertisers 
will you please mention Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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LITTLE GIANT 
The Only CHAINLESS Bucket Elevator 


Here is speed, simplicity, longer life at no 
extra cost. Only 2 gear wheels—only 2 bear- 
ings—all in boot 6 in. from the floor. Easy 
to get at. Less than half the moving parts 
of chain elevators. Buckets are PUSHED 
up. Big buckets deliver load of grain into 
crib or bin in less than 5 minutes. LITTLE 
GIANT requires small space. Buckets 
come down on same side of driveway—just 
as the illustration shows. Eliminates rat- 
harboring pit. Curved construction allows 
delivery in center of crib with small cupola. 


NEW -- NEW 























ALSO Another great im- 
rovement—the new | 
A COMPLETE — Korn ——, 
akes out 
LINE +f corn, husks. dirt, and | j 
s. Iron ttom 
PORTAB supapes for use with 


ELEVATORS 


Witte 
for or FACTS. Big E 
vator manual TREE. . 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 
308 McLun Street 
Bioomington, Illinois 














Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 


Puts your individual number on each 
bird and gives positive proof of own- 








ership. Easy to use. Poster an- 
nouncing “Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest. 

Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 


Take no chances. Order today from 


Service Bureau Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 


(Reward offer of Service Bureau is 
$25.00 on unmarked, but $50.00 when 
marked poultry is stolen) 








the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannet be 
removed. 

































OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 

‘F. L. Wires’’ is counted as three words. ‘'226 
W. 21st St.’ is counted as four words and 
“Des Moines, eR, as two words $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. ©. 0. D. 
counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. ‘To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


2|| 
? 







W'rds Number Insertions 
| 3 | 4 . FS 11 

10 oe dhe 00 $10. DO $16.50 
11 6 em 18.15 
12 7 12. 19.80 
13 3.4 7. 13. 21.45 
14 4. 8. 1 23.10 
15 4.5 9. 1 24.76 
16 4. 9 1 26.40 
17 §. 19.2 1 28.05 
18 5. 110.80] 1 29.70 
19 5. 11.4 1 $1.35 
20 6. 12 2 33.00 
2 6. 5)12. 34.65 
2 6. 13. 








| 36. 30 














COMMISSION HOUSES 


MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 

eggs and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO. BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 

N. ge a St., Cificago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry. peal: exes — butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained * Returns mailed same day 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St., Chicego 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILE RS, 

fryers. Premiums all uve oultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Ce a ——. Wholesale Buyers. D. 
~ Hemman Co., South Water Market, Chi- 
COvGT, i COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 

dolph Bt. Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your paltry’, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. — ia 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 

veal-eggs. Furnish coops on _ request. a 
toe Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 








ae HAY WANTED 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
hip John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 
8t., © hicago. Write for prices and full particulars. 


WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lintoln Bag Co., Springfield, TL. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL—-40 GENUINE ENGLISH  SHEP- 
herd pups. Spayed females and males, $8. Farm 

raised. Heeling stock. Guaranteed. Over 2,000 

satisfied customers. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 
owa. 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 
beauties, heeler stock. Guaranteed, trial offer. 

Highview Kennels, R. No. 3, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

SHEPHERD PUPS. MALES, $4; FEMALES, 
$2 Heeling stock. Also trained dogs. Guaran 

teed. J. Isaksen, Springfield, Minn. 

COLLIE PUPS, SPAYED FEMALES, BREED 
ing stock. Reduced prices for June. John Wil 

kin, Correctionville, Iowa. 

35 FOX TERRIERS, ALL AGES. ALSO HIGH 
class toy Fox Terriers. Write wants. Sunnyside 

Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa 

SNOW WHIBE ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, 
beauties, guaranteed. Plainview, Lawrence, Kan 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER- 
riers. Approval. Ed Barnes, Fairfield, Neb 
PED. COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS. HILL- 

__ crest Kennels, Route 2, Waterloo, Iowa, 


‘es FUR BEARERS 

EARN EXTRA MONEY RAISING FUR RAB- 
bits. Write for new marketing agreement, fur 

news, and facts. Conrad's Ranch, 844 Englewood, 

Denver, Colo. 

CHOICE ALASKAN MINK BREEDING STOCK, 
45 per pair. Master Mink Ranch, Hinton, Ia. 


BE AN _ AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 
daily. Send for catalog, also how to _ receive 
Home Study Course free. Send $1 for Auctioneer’s 
ioke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 
refunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 
Box , Decatur, Indiana. 
LEARN WELDING, AUTOMOBILES, ELEC- 
tricity, fenders, body repairing. Stevinson’s, 
2008F Main, Kansas City, Mo 


HELP WANTED 


an AGENTS 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE FARMERS WITH 

large ocgusintance to act as local dealers. Dr. 
Geo. R. Miller, Livestock Remedy Company Inc., 
York, Neb. 











a SALESMEN 

WANTED—TWO OR THRED MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in western Iowa. Write  Subscrip- 

tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANT GRAVEL OR CEMENT HAULING. 
Have 2% ton truck. Raymond Cords, Monona, 


Towa. _ 
FARM LANDS _ 
lowa—foreclosed Farms 


Size and location to suit buyer. Small cash down 
payment, balance on Federal Land Bank amortized 
n. 4 O. Hauge, Des Moines, 405 E. 5th St., 
"hone 3-7107. 
1OWA—800 ACRES, IMPROVED FINE STOCK 
farm, pee Towa; will trade for smaller 
A 





farm. 100 acres improved, will deal for 
house or income property. 80 acres, improved, 
will trade for larger farm. R. T. Norvet, Forest 


(ty, lowa. 


FARM LANDS _____ MISCELLANEOUS 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- ae CORN HARVESTER ee 

ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale jf, = IpaTrh  p 5 
by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La ™ gon 6 po ale o a P35 uk toons ici fei 
Salle Street. Chicago. Tl 2 ment. Free catalog showing pictures of barvester. 
DAKOTA—A FARM HOME FOR YOU IN DA-_ Process Co., 8 alina, Kansas. 





kota. Splendid opportunities to secure profitable KODAK FINISHING 
farm homes in western Dakotas along The Milwau- — - - an ~~ ; 
kee Road. Land prices are low, terms are easy— ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
this is decidedly a buyer’s market. Prices for good _ tra print natural colored 25c. American Photo 
unimproved land, suitable for livestock, corn, al Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
falfa, small grain and vegetables run from $5 to MAIL ROLL AND 25c FOR SIX KEEN, SNAP 
$25 per acre; improved farms, $15 to $40 per py prints. Enlargement free Capitol Photo 








Send for free maps and pamphlets containing Service, 1449 Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa. 


acre 

full information Low Homeseekers’ fares every —— = 5 a AY Scar Er Rares EN 
Tuesday. R. W. Reynolds, Commissioner, Agricul: FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS. SEND 
tural levelopment & Colonization Department, The roll and quarter for six glossy prints and coupons. 





Milwaukee Road, 929-A Union Station. Chicago Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Towa. 

MINNESOTA—950_ ACRES NEAR BRACE- FIRST FILM’ DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25¢ SIL- 
ville, Minnesota. Rich, black, well drained loam ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 

that grows corn and alfalfa. ‘Comfortable house Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 

and large barn. Surrounded by nice grove. Farm FILMS DE ve LOPED., SEVEN PRINTS, EN- 

is clear. Our price assures you a profit. Ernest largement, 25c coin. Kays Photo Service, La 

Buhler, Merchants Bank 3uilding Company, St. Crosse, Wis 

aul, Minn SEND ROLL AND 25¢ FOR SIX BEAUTIFUL 


BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- glossitone prints. Day-Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 





t =? Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon about 

arms arge or small for grain, livestock, dairying, 

oultry. Complete information. Write E. C. Leedy, FARM MACHINERY nye 
ept. 307, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, FOR SALE—NEW DO-ALL TRACTOR LESS 

Minnesota. than dealer's cost. Also new 20-30 Qi] Pull 

WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF tractor $900. Bishop Motor Co., Newton, Iowa. 
clear Iowa, southern Minnesota farm Trade \WILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES EASY 

new Minneapolis apartment building. Owners, Pear- “terms. Write today.’ J. C. Marlow. Box &. 

son Bros., 3037 47th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Mankato Minn. : yi Mu : 


eagaena: ——— “PATENT ATTORNEYS — 
web ad ats —__.._-: PATENTS-— TIME, C OUNTS IN APP LYING FOR 
patents, Send sketch or model for instructions 
sCOTC > THB OF write for free book, ‘sHow to Obtain a Patent” 
Me Nest,, priced reasonably. Chass Eichhorn Estate, 2d “‘Record of Invention” form. No charge for_in- 
Atlantic, Iowa 5 _ ° oometes, o See to, Ercoses Clarence: A. Nd Brien, 
~~ : = egisterec atent ttorney, 9 Security Sav- 
ANGUS BULLS, se FOR _ SERVICE. ings and Commercial Bank Building A a el 











Warmer prices. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, posite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, D. C 
low BAIN, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
POL LE D HEREFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, low Bldg.. jes Moines, Iowa. 
ANGUS BULLS AND FEMAL Pp = ES REA- TALBERT DICK. PE RSONAL SERVICE. NO 
sonable. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Towa. consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bidg., 
RED POLLS—CHOICE YOUNG BULLS. W. B. Pes Moines. Towa. 





Danforth, Little Cedar, Tow. 7 BABY “CHICKS 


DAIRY CATTLE —— “TRADING 
FOR SALE—PEDIGREED MILKING SHORT. KING'S) STARTED | CHICKS cgpapine 

horn bull calves, one white at $40, four roan at SiS (WO. TINS six weel or neainie eae. 
$50 and $60 each. Sig Otdoerfer, Strawberry St flocks. Grown in our mammoth sanitary brooc 
Point, lowa ing plant. W. and Buff Leghorn, . daw por 
* : lets, three, four, five, six weeks ok eavy breeds 
FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS four, five weeks old’ Pullets, $26 and up. Lee: 

and heifers, milkers and springers. Also pure- horn and Minorea cockerels, three, four weeks old. 
bred bulls, Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, $10. Heavy breed cockerels, four weeks old, $20 
Minn. to $25 for capons and breeding stock. Iowa Chick 
AYRSHIRE REGISTERED BULL CALVES, Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. 

from high producing stock. Priced to sell. L. C. OUR FAMOUS PRIDE 0° WISCONSIN HYBRID 


Hatch, ‘‘Inisfail’’ Dairy Farm, Council Bluffs, la. day old cockerels make excellent capons—broil- 
GUERNSEYS. SELECTED GRADE HEIFERS ¢ts-—springers—because of their quick | maturity, 

and calves. Carlots, truck load or express, reat livability, disease resistance, plump breast and 
Bonded dealer. Glenn Clarke, So. St. Paul, Minn yellow skin. Reduced prices. Wisconsin Hatchery, 


- = = = Box D, Madison, Wis. 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL, 14 MO., $15. : 2 = 
Reg. bull calves, March born, $30. See Pt CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 
No letters. C. J. Minetor, Altoona, Iowa. ed. English Tom Barron White Laerte ae. 
15. REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS, SERV- at te ee ie MN na Pg? 
. borns, 5.75. All other heavy breeds $6.75 
iceable. Farmer prices. W. H. Hesly, Minden, Heavy seanten: $5.75. Light assorted, $4.50. 








Towa Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, I. cs 
SWINE DAY OLD PULLETS—100 PER CENT SEX 
YORKSHIRE BRED GILTS ALSO MILKING guarantee—quick maturing good layers, excel- 
Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. lent market qualities Prompt shipment Low 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- Prices. Wisconsin Hatchery, Box D, Madicon, Wis 

vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ CHICKS. WHITE, BROWN, BUFF rae 
Farmer and Towa Homestead—‘‘The Reader’s horns, $6 Light mixed, $5 Spring Da 
Market.”’ Poultry Farm, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 


Se eg ee ee ee ee ee 


Use This Order Blank Now! | 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen: Run my ad a8 fOlOWS:?: ...............ccesececcseeeerneetIes in your 


paper. Remittance of §.....................:00 havindt .... is enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 
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Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 
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“We Had 
Good 7 
Success 


Thru Our - 
€ Readers’ 
Market 


r 

f 

Mr. August Heitman, Correctionville, Iowa, . 
writes us to say: ‘“‘We advertised our ducks C 
through your paper last February or March s 
and had good success.”’ f 
3 

I 


Whether conditions are good or bad, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and towa Homestead 
seems to get good results. All through the 
season, dane, were writing us to say that 
OUR READERS’ MARKET had made f 
them money. It can make YOU money. 











Use the order blank on this page right : 
now! You'll find the Rates and Infor- t 
mation in the upper left corner. a 
i 

h 

BABY CHICKS : 


GREAT SAVINGS NOW ON SUMMER ORDE RS, a 

Prof. King’s day old and started chicks. Vigor- 
ous, fast growing, healthy stock. Sure to pay hand 
some returns. Started chicks for those who want 
to eliminate absolutely all_ risk. Sensational low 
prices. Catalog free. Iowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, 
Towa City, Iowa. 

NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without oa, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
should notify buyers S them before filling orders 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
mas—100 or 1,000, 12¢c each. 12 other lead 
ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Ilinois. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 
half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. George 
B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. — 
CERTIFIED BLOOD TESTED WHITE LEG 
horn. chicks, $6.50 hundred. Delivered. Order 
now. John J. Van Gerpen, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
DUCKS Pe 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS, $16 PER 100; 
$8.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. Scheckel’s Hatch- 
ery, Springbrook, Iowa. 
TURKEYS = has 7 
BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 12 CENTS. POST- 
paid. Marie Schneider, Elgin, Iowa. 
BRONZE. TURKEY EGGS, 20c; POULTS, 50c. 
Grace Drury, Rowan, Iowa. Ee sae 
_ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 
I'rice, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


et a ALFALFA — 
ALFALFA SEED, NORTHERN GROWN GRIMM. 
$9; Hardy common, $7 per bushel of | sixty 
pounds, track here, bags free. Return seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
_ CELERY PLANTS > 
GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING AND WHITI 
plunie celery plants. Transplanted. 100, 60c 
200, $1. Postpaid. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, III 





NEW BOOK ON HOUSE WIRING 

Readers who plan on doing any kind of 
electrical wiring will find much of inter- 
est and value in the newly revised text, 
“House Wiring,’ by Poppe and Strand, 
published at $1 by the N. W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 

This illustrated book contains 225 pages 
and covers plans and layout of the work, 
armored cable and how to use it, install- 
ing rigid conduit, meter boards and serv- 
ice entrance, three-way and four-way 
switches, splicing, proper grounding, knob 
and tube system, bell wiring, burglar 
alarms, telephone wiring, wiring in con- 
crete construction, polarized system, wir- 
ing of garages, and so on. The book con- 
forms with the latest requirements of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters.— 
i. av. a 








Young grass is richer in proteins and 
carbohy@rates than older grass. 
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IOWA 


Central—Dallas County, June 15— 
Good growing weather and plenty of 
moisture. Corn looks normal; most of 
it has been plowed twice. Little replant- 
ing. Alfalfa hay being made. Average 
crop. All other hay very short and thin. 
Barley and oats heading. Fields are 
uneven, but look fair. Wheat looks 
good, altho it is. short. Cherries will 
be ripe this week; some trees very full; 
late frosts caught others. A small crop 
of spring pigs in this neighborhood. 
Prices some better, but could improve. 
—H. C. Flint. 


Eastern—Buchanan county, June 15— 
Most corn plowed or being plowed the 
second time. Hay short. Oats begin- 
ning to head. Nice rain June 11. Hogs 
mostly sent to market. Not much dif- 
ference in spring pig crop. Butterfat 27 
cents, eggs 12 cents, prime hogs 6 cents, 
corn 44 cents, oats 22 cents. Pastures 
short for time of year. Apple trees are 
full of small apples, and promise nice 
yields. Most of the small fruit killed.— 
Roy Crawford. 


Southeastern—Lee County, June 15— 
After over two weeks of rainy weather, 
we are having a clear day. From four 
to six inches of rainfall is reported, 
according to location, but all of Lee 
county has had plenty of rain. Weeds 
have a great start, and cultivating of 
corn will start as soon as ground is fit. 
Cherries and strawberries demanding 
attention. Meadows and pastures are 
fine. Wheat looks good.—V. Y. H. 


Southern—Monroe County, June 15— 
Rains have been frequent and benefi- 
cial the past week. Corn is growing 
rapidly, and is nearly all cultivated the 
second time. Oats are beginning to 
head, and promise an average crop. 
Pastures are abundant, but the hay 
crop will be light. Cattle testing will 
be completed this month, and the farm- 
ers have all manifested a _ spirit of 
friendly cooperation, according to re- 
ports.—W. G. 

Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
June 15—The weather is fine, and we 
are having nice rains every few days. 
Creeks that have been dry for some 
time now have plenty of water. Some 
corn is eighteen or twenty inches high. 
Many fields of corn are being cultivated 
crosswise, The two-row cultivator is 
not so good for crossing corn; some 
farmers say they can’t get the weeds 
as well with it as with a one-row cul- 
tivator. Early sown oats are heading 
out and have the light green color they 
have just before they turn golden. First 
cutting of alfalfa has been made. Hard 
to get it up with so much rain. Recent- 
ly sown sudan grass now covers the 
ground, All produce low in price. Fresh 
vegetables are plentiful; also cherries 
and strawberries (home grown).—Mrs. 
Jd. N. A. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, June 
14—The rain of June 11, followed by 
warm weather, worked wonders to the 
growing crops. Everything is on the 
boom. Even the livestock market is 
going up. Let the good work go on! 
In time, the grain market will follow, 
if we just only have patience. Most 
of the corn has been plowed the second 
time. Much interest and entertainment 
at the Farm Bureau picnic this year, 
but the crowd was not up to normal, as 
many preferred to plow corn. Condi- 
tions are working more back to normal 
every day.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
June 15—Had a nice rain the night of 
June 12, Still the ground seems very 
hard and dry. Corn is looking good. 
Some have started the third plowing. 
Oats fair, but very apt to be short. 
Alfalfa is being cut the first time, and 
is thin, due to lack of moisture. Not 
many colts this spring. Early potatoes 
are doing well. Corn is selling at 45 
cents and oats at 17 cents, eggs (firsts) 


13 cents, cream 19 cents.—Tilferd R. 
Knudson, 
Southeastern—Van Buren County, 


June 16—We have plenty of moisture 
now. Corn is looking fine. Some of it 
is getting weedy, as we had too much 
rain last week. Oats are heading and 
are looking fine. Clover and timothy 
very thin, as rains were delayed too 
long. Strawberries poor: cherries not 
plentiful; apples and peaches appear to 
be a good crop. A few days of sunshine 
this week are giving farmers a chance 
to plow corn. Clover will soon be ready 
to putyup. Farmers are being rushed 
with Work now. Hogs, cattle, eggs and 
cream at the same low mark.—E, W. 
Graves. 
{ILLINOIS 

Western—Greene County, June 15— 
Farmers are extremely busy plowing 
corn and beans. Oats are well headed. 
Most of the wool has gone to market; 
Selling last week at 14% cents. Hog 
market made a raise of $1 per 100 pounds 
the last week. Cream 15 cents, eggs 14 
cents, Corn is not growing fast, but 


r ear 





is a good color. We expect a big hay 
crop.—W. C. Range. 
Northwestern—Carroll County, June 
15—Corn is doing finely now. Quite a 
lot replanted this spring. Alfalfa hay 
is being made now. Small grain is head- 
ing out nicely; not so very tall. Plenty 
of moisture at present. Prices—Eggs 
11 cents, butterfat 20 cents, corn 46 
cents, oats 27 cents. Hay crop is going 
to be short. Not very many spring pigs 
this year.—M. L. Kratz. 
Southern—Alexander County, June 15 
—We had an auto party from seven 
states this week, to investigate the thin- 
ning of peaches, and Chief, a new kind 
of red raspberry. They were very much 
interested. Nice rains. Corn, oats and 
alfalfa look like bumper crops. Gardens 
on all vacant lots. Red Cross furnished 
seed. Eggs 18 cents, rhubarb 10 cents, 
beans 7 cents.—Julia O’Shea, 
NEBRASKA 


South-Central—Gage County, June 14 
—We have had plenty of moisture up to 


this time. Small grain looks good— 
wheat looks extra good. Some corn had 
to be replanted, some having been 


washed out by heavy rains and some 
destroyed by cut-worms. Alfalfa hay 
is being put up. Elevators are paying 
38 cents for corn.—Menno Claassen. 

Central—Hall County, June 15—Dur- 
ing the past two weeks there were some 
bad dust and wind storms, which were 
bad for crops. There were also a few 
showers and some rain storms, which 
were good for crops. The alfalfa crop 
was cut and stacked in good condition. 
The corn crop is showing a good stand. 
Farmers are busy preparing for an 
early harvest. The corn crop is being 
cultivated. Sugar beet fields are look- 
ing good. Pastures and hay meadows 
are doing well. All livestock is doing 
well.—George E. Martin. 

MISSOURI 
Northern—Carroll County, June 15— 
The weather is just what we need for 
cultivated crops. Too much rain for 
corn; a few pieces on good upland soil 
look good. Small grains, pastures, hay 
and potatoes look good. Corn about 60 
ceyts, oats 35 cents, but not much 
changing hands. Plenty of chickens, 
but not much profit. Few colts, but 
plenty of tractors. Farm hands plenti- 
ful and a few dollars cheaper than last 
year—about $30 per month and board. 
Not much repairing and building ex- 
cept on some farms in the hands of 
loan companies.—Geo. A. Moore. 
OHIO 

Southwestern—Brown County, June 
8—Cool weather prevails, giving great 
growth of straw to wheat and rye. Corn 
came up fairly well and was later dam- 
aged by cut-worms. Wool buyers of- 
fering 15 and 16 cents. Eggs 14 cents, 
butterfat 16 cents. Many merchants 
are trying to sell out or reduce stock. 
No money in circulation. any un- 
employed have drifted into the country, 
but no work is to be had.—W. I. Kane. 





COST OF TRUCKING 


The cost of operating a farm truck 
will depend not only on the kind of 
roads and the distance traveled per ‘day, 
but on the number of stops made, the 
sort of material carried, whether pay 
load, is carried each way, on whether 
the trip must be made every day re- 
gardless of weather and road condi- 
tions, whether a bond or penalty will 
attach to failure to make the trip, and 
so on. 

A survey of the cost of farm truck- 
ing, made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
some years ago, and covered in some 
excellent free bulletins, gives a cost of 
about 23.5 cents per ton mile for a 
three-fourths-ton truck running idle 
one-third of the time, or an average of 
24.2 cents per ton mile for the four com- 
mon sizes. Costs would no doubt be a 
little less for hauling on concrete roads, 
but the differences would be small. | 
would-suggest also that one should take 
up this question with the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 
Madison Ave., New York City.—I. W. D. 





BATTERIES FOR BLASTING 

A Minnesota reader writes: 

“T would like to know whether a per- 
son could safely use a hot-shot battery 
or a six-volt storage battery for blast- 
ing stumps at a distance of 300 feet, 
only one charge being fired at a time.” 

It is possible to explode dynamite 
charges either with good dry cells or 
with an automobile storage battery, but 
practically all land clearing experts ad- 
vise against it because of the much 
greater danger involved, and recom- 
mend only the regular blast firing gen- 
erators. A battery will set off the 
charge if one wire is connected and 
the other accidentally drops or blows 
aghinst the other terminal, if a dog 
brushes against it, and so on. With 
the blasting generator, not only must 


. 


the wires be connected, but the plunger 
must be pushed down sharply. If you 
do not have a blasting generator, the 
chances are that you can hire one for 
a few days thru your local dealer in 
explosives, thru your county advisor or 
thru the firm manufacturing your ex- 
plosive. 

The average blasting cap requires 
about one and one-half amperes to fire 
successfully, with the necessary voltage 
to force the current thru the cap and 
the amount of wire used. Four good 
dry cells in series or an ordinary six- 
volt storage battery, with the usual 250 
feet of double strand No. 14 rubber cov- 
ered copper wire, should handle from 
tw» to three charges at one time with- 
out trouble. In firing two or three 
charges at the same time with batteries, 
connect the caps in parallel, or with 
each cap having one firing wire con- 
nected to one of the heavy line wires 
and the other firing wire to the other 
line wire. This makes each cap a sepa- 
rate path thru which the current can go, 





+ ° 
New Law Raps Thieves 
(Continued from -page 6) 
lost six head of steers by theft. A truck 
had been seen in the vicinity, and it 
was only by some clever work that the 
farmer learned who owned the truck. 
A check-up finally located the owner, 
who admitted he had been hired to haul 
eattle to Des Moines. The truckman 
didn’t know his customer, but said he 
had been told the thief had bought the 
cattle from the farmer. Finally, after 
several days’ work the farmer learned 
that his cattle had been sold in Des 
Moines. Then came a search thru a 
pile of hides; only because the farmer 
had marked his cattle was he able to 
identify the hides. When caught, the 
thief confessed. If he had not, it might 
have proved costly work for the state 

to have convicted him. 

Under the new law, this thief would 
have had to have registered his name, 
the name of the truck, the kind, size 
and weight of the cattle, and other in- 
formation that would have helped the 
sheriff locate within a few hours where 
the cattle had been sold. Possibly the 
cattle could have been located before 
they were slaughtered 

There has been a great increase in 
the theft of cattle and hogs during the 
past year. This has been due to the 
low value of chickens, and thieves have 
been forced to bolder tactics if they are 
to make a living. 

Buyers of livestock, we believe, will 
be more than willing to cooperate in 
preventing stealing. It has proved ex- 
pensive to some buyers to purchase hogs 
or cattle from unknown thieves, and 
then have to pay a second time for the 
stolen livestock. This saving alone will 
more than offset the additional work 
required to record the purchases, 

Under the efficient inspecting of the 
Department of Agriculture, the poultry 
registration law has worked out very 
satisfactorily. When farmers have re- 
ported to us that a certain buyer was 
not cooperating, the matter has re- 
ceived prompt attention from the de- 
partment, and many a questionable buy- 
er has been put out of business thru 
the work of the inspectors. 

Iowa is awakening to the need of 
checking farm stealing, and the new 
law is another forward step in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead’s cam- 
paign to help save the farmers’ prop- 
erty. 

Nearly five hundred thieves who have 
stolen from Service Bureau members 
have been captured and placed in jails 
and prisons since our campaign to stop 
farm thievery was started. Over $16,000 
has been expended by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead in stimulating 
the arrest of the criminals. Iowa sher- 
iffs, along with sheriffs in adjoining 
states, have worked enthusiastically 
with us in this move. The Iowa De- 
partment of Justice and the state agents 
have done efficient work in corraling 
and stopping thieves. Farmers them- 
selves have responded and have learned 
to protect their property wherever pos- 
sible. 

There is still work to do. Every one 
ean help. If you own livestock or poul- 
try, know how many and what kind 
you have. Mark them with your mark, 
and keep a check on your property. If 
you think you are short, investigate at 
once. If you are doubtful, talk to your 
sheriff. Do not wait a week or so, but 
report losses the day you discover them. 
Watch out for strangers. When un- 
known persons come to your farm and 
want to look over your flock of poultry, 
find out who these fellows are before 
you permit them to look about. It was 
shown definitely in a recent arrest of 
a gang of thieves that the method used 
to line up chickens to steal was along 
this line. One man went about claiming 
to sell something, and in that manner 
located a nice flock. A few nights later 
his accomplices visited the farm and 
took the chickens. 

If you live along a paved highway, 
better buy a few padlocks. If you have 
a poultry house distant from the farm- 
house, a burglar alarm is worth the 
cost. We will furnish plans free to you, 
While we would not care to advocate 
the shooting of all thieves, yet we be- 
lieve a good shotgun, kept handy and 
used at night, if necessary, would edu- 
cate the prowlers considerably. 

However, with an air-tight checking 
on the sales of farm stock and poultry, 
thieves are going to find it increasingly 
hard to dispose of their loot, and the 
new law adds just another hurdle in 
their path. 













WINDMILL 
ECONOMY 


,, If you need power 
=~) for pumping wa- 
6} ter, the Aermotor is 

< the cheapest and 

4e\~ most reliable power you 
~~ canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 

motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 

made of the best materials. It 

will run more years, stand 

more storms and need fewer 
repairsthan any other pump- 
\¥ ing machine. It is econom- 
ical in first cost andthe econ- 
omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
K service. 

You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
| the wind exposure is fair- 

ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
For full information write 

AERMOTOR CO. 

2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 


Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


= 


































“The Crib With the Steel Rib” 


THE proper qusinn and safe storage of corn 
and grain offered by Metal storage buildings, 
means many dollars extra profit in your pocket. 
Metal Cribs and Bins are a g investment. 
But not all are alike. Find out about Buckere 
—buile for lifetime service. Prices right; 
Quaurty the Best. Terms to suit your con- 
venience. Speciat Terms on early shipments. 
Bulletin on “Better Storage” sent with catalog. 

THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO. 2 
152 Main Street London, Ohio 












Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


| For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 


worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores, 
Any druggist— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 











BIG GIANT 1+ 
atk = pt 


ost me instructions 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
A. G.LOUD & CO., 535 aataed ee et tinal 


Castrate This New Way-— Use 
GIANT EMASCULATOMES 


Bloodless—Safe— 

Sure—Quick—/@ 

Sanitary—Hu- 
a \ 


mane 
Eliminates 


easiest quickest = 


eames 


eyed cheek ao 





with "the. = rei Twin 








DRIVE YOUR TRACTOR 
the get WAY 





EXTENSION STEERING WHEEL 
Saves one man. oo Tay to learn. 
quick 





















WAPROVED CA: BINDER HITCHES 
vor’ oes binders a tors. Thousandsinuse. Satisfac- 
your dealer and write direct 
CASWELL MFG. CO. Dept. W fang BRE 
—_———~---- 


Li berty stow: BLOWER 


Elevates grain by air, dries while elevat- 
ing. Festest, steadiest, easiest 

way to move grain. Saves labor Costs 
and removes smut. Write for LESS 
FREE Catalog. More Profits from every 
Bushel . . . with labor costs saved. Write 


Link Mfg. Co. 728° osiaware Kansas City, Mo. 


r 








18—800 
HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. e: breed- 
ing. | All ages. Closely related to : Sietaiee 
of K:. P. O. P., that is now Goatar ‘all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 


PEOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 








am offering several ating Fm bulls for 
ail sired by Triune Sonar Muti a ba 
: bull, out of dams ranging LE age from mm 52 bt 


Ys. milk per day, testing cent. ices = 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink’ PTiospers, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULLS 
Serviceable Age 
ters and granddaughters of K. P. O. P. 


From daug 
Sired by a Rue Homestead Segis, a son of Sir 
Inka Superior Segis. 








Where t and production predominate, 
W. 8. LEAVE TON ¢ SON GRANGER, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS 





_. SHORTHORN BULLS 


From 9 to 16 months old, also cows and heifers; 
~ gd ‘Blood age vam erecual merits second to 


0 
CH AS. Fr SHRUNK & SONS 
MAPLETON IOWA 


10 Good Shorthorn Bulls 


I am offering 10 good Shorthorn bulls fcr sale, 
ranging in age from 9 to 15 months. Sired 
wood Invincible, highest selling bull in ToZ8. All 
Seotch and good colors. Whnte or come and see 
them. WM. A. SCAR, Earlham. Iowa. 


10 SHORTHORN BULLS 
Excellent yearling bulls ready for service. Reds and 
roans by son of Master Rodney by Imp. Rodney. 
Best Beton, families. Clara essie, Crocus and 
—. All T a tasted. Priced to oall. $100. A 


a little higt Farm loc oe on No. 56. 
e ROTHLISBE RGER & SON ELGIN, IOWA 











MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Milking Shorthorns for Sale 


I am now offering a choice lot_of Milking Short- 
horn bulls and heifers for sale. "he choicest breed 
ing and priced to sell, 


WALTER KRUSE SHELDON, IOWA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—Two good bulls of serviceable age by 
Cyrus Champion whose dam has record of 12,277 
Ibs., milk, 508 Ibs. *, Also younger calves and 


could spare a few females 
ANDREW H. BARNES, LEIGHTON, IOWA 











Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
A pelect ist of young females to choose from; the 
and backed by top production 
= ad showsard records. A few choice 4% 


‘A “RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
TEN ANGUS BULLS 


Year and one-half old. Grandsons of Earl Marshall 
and Blackcap Revolution. Blackcaps and_ Ericas. 
These are high class bulls priced cheap. Can fur- 


nish a cario 
A. E. and D- “t. MALLORY HAMPTON, IOWA 








Hopley's ‘Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
I am offering some very choice young bulls sired 
by great herd sire Quality Mershall 3d and Bark- 
wality, junior champion at Ak-Sar-Ben show. 


iso good cows and heifers. y rit 
W. A. HOPLEY ATL ANTIC, IOWA 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 good bull calves. 
Sired b by, Bric eo by Earl Marshall. 


. a os! oa to sell. ame on. {his r. 
WALTER WILKINSON” Tcas towa 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering two outstanding Jerling bulls for 

sale, one a Blackcap and one Eisa Erica. 1 herd 

3. =e. some mighty choice heifers. 
me at 8 or come and see 

YOUN TL FITC!I LAKE CITY, IOWA 











Choice Angus Bulls for Sale 
ering a choice lot of good Angus bulls, 
10° te “er months in age, of Earl Marshall breed- 
-- a tg fre well grown, good individuals and 
Write or come and see th 
ELMER ig JOHNSON : KIRON, IOWA 





HEREFORDS 


Also some good heifers 


Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Sept. 17—E: F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
June 30—Bellows ey Maryville, Mo. 
Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ta. 
Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Jos. F. Brenner, Megr., 
Bog a Iowa. 
15—Fourth Annual Sale of O'Malley, 
_ Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, lowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, lowa, 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
Oct, 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oops. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
owa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, 
Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 


Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
—s 20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
Owe 


Feb. i3—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Sales Next Week 


The Duroc Journal-Bulletin has been 
merged with the National Duroc News, 
and henceforth will be known as the 
National Duroc News and Duroc Jour- 
nal-Bulletin, according to an announce- 
ment by G. G. Luthy, secretary of the 





National Duroc Record Association, of 
Peoria, Ill. 
The Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Associa- 


tion met» at the farm of Hargrove & 
Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa, on June 11. 
About 250 persons were present. A din- 
ner was served in the grove, after which 
Paul Stewart, Maynard, Iowa, president 
of the association, called the meeting 
to order and outlined the work of the 
association. In his opening remarks, he 
said he had never seen the time when 
a good Holstein cow would not return 
a profit, and this applied to the present. 
He said: ‘‘When you take into consid- 
eration the feed costs, the Holstein cow 
is still making a good profit for her 
owners.”’ He then introduced Mr. W. B. 
Barney, who talked on state and na- 
tional dairy legislation, and gave an 
outline of what had been accomplished 
during the past year. Dr. C, Y. Cannon, 
of Ames, was introduced. Prof. Earl 
Weaver, of Oklahoma, formerly of Iowa 
State College, was the main speaker. 
Among other things, he urged breeders 
to cull out their boarder cows at this 
time and build up their herds. 


TREND OF THE FARM MARKETS 

Stronger price tendencies were in the 
majority during the mid-June recovery 
of the markets on farm products. Cash 
wheat, spot cotton, livestock and pota- 
toes were leaders in the upward trend. 
Corn, hay and mill-feeds were holding 
market values with more or less firm- 
ness. Butter lost a little ground in 
some markets, but conditions were fair- 
ly favorable. 

Domestic wheat markets were unset- 
tled in mid-June. New crop deliveries 
remained weak, but old crop cash wheat 
advanced sharply, and current arrivals 
at most markets were below trade re- 
quirements. 

Wheat wmill-feeds strengthened in 
{n price under a slow demand. Produc- 
tion remained at a low level and de- 
mand improved in eastern markets, The 
concentrated mill-feeds continued weak 
in price under a slow demand. Prdouc- 
tion of linseed meal is still light. Cot- 
tonseed meal declined a little farther. 





HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 
Ages from 10 to 18 months. Prince Domino and 
nee Blanchard breeding. Come and look. Priced 


G. G. AMOS & SONS 
PHONE 1212 INDIANOLA, IOWA 


ANXIETY HEREFORDS 


Herd buli prosperts for sale sired by Panama Stan- 
way. ams Beau Mischief and Paragon 12th 

blood lines. Herd bulls in service. Panama Stanway 

and Anxiety Domino 4th. Visttons, woes 

E. 0. JOHNSON LFORD, IOWA 








JERSEYS 
SPECIAL SALE 


On beby bull calves out of 
Register of Merit dams. 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Southdown 





hire, Oxford and 

rams, — f- —- and two-year-olds,  Sired by 

International winners ‘hese rams are high class 

headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 

petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Oome and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
Xenia, Ohjo. 
Pewaukee, Wis. 








Blanks, 


See Cc. Williamson 
Gavin diwwe. Pres., 








HORSES AND JACKS 


PERCHERON HORSES 





All ages up to six years old for sale. Cheap. 
Weight up to 2,200 Ibs. and sound. Come and see 
them or write, 

E. D. SEAMANS, SALEM, HENRY CO., IOWA 





FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 

greatest breeding son of Farcéur, heads our 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 

size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 
Poland China Fall Boars 


T am o@ering eight head of splendid fall and sum- 
mer boars for sale. Good enough to head any herd 
and priced right. Write or come and see them, 


Address 
JOHN H. FITCH LAKE CITY, IOWA 











TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


Herd tested for economical 





for September farrow. 
gains. Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
Boars and Bred Sows, C.O.D. 


Forty-five fall boars and older boars with size and 
quality. Cheap. Fifty yearling and fall sows bred 


Price, $35 to 
Sac City, Iowa, 








for early August and early September farrow, 
¥ » Fr big outstanding herd boars. 
40. I ship C.0.D. C. 


A. Prentice, 


Demand for soybean meal continued 
dull and prices weakened. Gluten feed 
sold nearly_ unchanged. 

‘Throughout the first half of June, 
marketings of cattle and hogs fell-ma- 
terially below the supply volume of a 
year ago. The congestion of meat sup- 
plies in storage was relieved and the 
mid-month market on live cattle and 
hogs, as well as for the dressed prod- 
ucts, showed little resemblance to the 
semi-demoralized condition prevailing 
a fortnight ago. Sheep and lambs were 
in reduced supply compared with the 
liberal run of early June, but this 
branch of the trade, which is seldom on 
a firm footing at this season of the 
year, was handicapped by the preced- 
ing week’s heavy receipts and registered 
sharp declines that carried prices to 
new low levels for the season. 

Activity was noted around the middle 
of the month on practically all grades 
of domestic wools in eastern market 
centers. For the first time in weeks, the 
dealers began to feel that the decline in 
wool prices might have stopped, at least 
for.the time being. The better tone of 
the market and more active trading re- 
sulted from a broadened outlet. 

The butter market near the middle of 
June was in the buyer’s favor, but with- 
out much change in prices, and condi- 
tions were quiet, altho still somewhat 
unsettled. Various dealers. expressed the 
opinion that prices could be expected to 
hold at present levels except for small 
fluctuations during the next month. 
Others were anticipating a gradual de- 
cline in June or July, because of con- 
tinued favorable conditions for produc- 
tion in dairy regions. Storage figures 
show a decided shortage as compared 
with 1930, when holdings were excep- 
tionally heavy, but present. storage 
stocks are slightly above the five-year 
average holdings. 


Brown Mule Preferred 
(Continued from page 2) 
day, and unless they were disposed of 
soon, there wouldn't be enough of them 
left to pay for the mule’s keep. 

But I kidded him, tried to cheer him 
up and asked him about the Anderson 
scrap. Pete didn’t care to hear much 
about it. ‘‘That darned fool!’ he ex- 
claimed. “I suppose he was over inter- 
viewing another mind reader and San- 
born kidded him.” 

I could see that Pete wasn’t wise to 
all the facts. He seemed surprised a bit 
to know Anderson dropped the case 
against Sanborn, altho he agreed with 
me that Sanborn ought to be jailed for 
bootlegging, only no one ever was able 
to get him with anything—but Pete had 
hopes. So we talked and I was all ready 
to go home about eleven o'clock and try 
sleeping when something else happened. 
It was the telephone that broke up the 
pleasantness of it all. Pete got up slow- 
ly and answered. ‘‘Yes-s,”’ he said, then 
seemed to come to life. ‘What? Who? 
What? ° 

“Come on, Bill!’’ was all Madson said 
just then. But he grabbed his revolver 
and coat, started out the door with me 
following. Before I had another chance 
to ask him a question we were in his 
car and off down the street. Then Pete 
talked. ; 

“That was Mrs. Holland and some- 
one’s out there trying to steal the oats. 
I didn’t get the details as the phone 
connection wasn't so good but she sure 
was hollering for me to get out there.” 











HOG MANGE 

Hog mange is caused by a very small 
mite, and is spread only by contact, that 
is, by one hog rubbing against another 
or sleeping in the same nest. These 
mites. are small and can not be seen 
without the aid of a microscope. They 
multiply rapidly, a new generation de- 
veloping in about ten to twelve days. 
These mites dig holes in the skin of the 
animal and cover themselves up ‘with 
an exudate which makes it difficult to 
get at them with any kind of treatment. 
The disease usually starts on the legs 
and gradually spreads over the rest of 
the hog. The skin on the sides wrin- 
kles and the hog becomes thin. 

The best treatment is the application 
of crude oil. Crank case oil may be 
used, but is not very efficient. If a pint 
of kerosene is added to each gallon of 
crank case oil, it will make this oil 
more effective. A very good treatment 
consists of lime and sulphur dip. If the 
liquid lime and sulphur is not available 
at local drug stores, the dry lime and 
sulphur can be used. This dry product 
is the same as is used for the spraying 
of trees, and the solution is made by 
dissolving the dry lime and sulphur in 
water at the rate of one pound to three 
gallons of water. 

The best method’ of applying either 
crude oil or lime and sulphur dip is by 
the use of a dipping tank. Small pigs 
may be dipped in a barrel. If a dipping 
tank is available, and the crude oil is 
used, the tank may be partly filled with 
water and then eight or ten inches of 
the crude oil poured on top of the water. 
The hogs should be dipped clear under. 
If lime and sulphur is used, then the 
solution should be made according to 
the directions on the container. Crude 
oil may be applied by the use of a 
sprinkling can if a dipping tank is not 
available. The pen should be well bed- 


ded, in order to retain the oil that drips 
off the hogs. 

This treatment should be applied 
again in ten days, as the first treat- 


ment will not get the eggs of the mites; 
by the time the second treatment is giv- 
en, the eggs will be hatched 








When Milking Is a Main 
Enterprise 
{Continued from page 3) 


Master Farmer dairymen subscribe to | 
the -statement made by R. G. Kinsley, 
of Clayton county, “‘“Good and abundant 
pasture is the basis of profitable dairy- 
ing in Iowa. We can’t have really good 
pastures without spending time and 
money to get and keep them.” 

After visiting these Master Farmers, 
I am impressed by five essentials to 
success in the dairy enterprise if there 
is to be no lag or decline in profits so 
far as these are affected by factors in 
the control of the operator. Two essen- 
tials I have already mentioned—satis- 
factory housing and equipment, and 
economical, tho proper and liberal, féed- 
ing. The other three are high producing 
cows, prevention of serious diseases, 
and an outlet for cream, butter or mar- 
ket milk that is certain to bring as high 
or higher prices than the. other half- 
million north-central competitor dairy- 
men are receiving. 

These Master Farmers have tried to 
improve their production per cow ac- 
cording to the conventional methods. 
They have bought bulls with high pro- 
duction records on the dams’ side. They 
have also bought cows and heifers that 
promised to raise the herd average. Six 
of these eight men have gone to out- 
standing herds of cattle with produc- 
tion records and bought enough bulls 
and females at once or at several pur- 
chases to rebuild their herds. The three 
with the largest dairy herds are mem- 
bers of cow test associations, and others 
would be if they were near an associa- 
tion. R. G. Kinsley, of Clayton county, 
has done official breed testing and is 
now in his thirteenth year in the local 
cow test association. All the weighing 
and testing thru the years is repaid 
when it helps to produce and locate a 
Jersey cow that produces 814 pounds of 
butterfat, such as was the case with 
Mr. Kinsley two years ago. 

Not only have these men 
their product on the best available mar- 
ket, but they have helped themselves 
and others to make better outlets. Mr. 
Kinsley has done notable work in or- 
ganizing and serving as an officer of 
cooperative creameries and other dairy 
associations, Five other 1930 Master 
Farmers are patrons and four are offi- 
cers of cooperative creameries. Rudolph 
Hopp, who sells market milk to an 
Omaha distributor, was one of a com- 
mittee appointed last winter to attempt 
to build up a producers’ association 
among the men supplying milk to the 
Omaha and Council Bluffs market. 

Like others, these Master. Farmers 
have suffered losses from disease among 
their dairy cattle. All test regularly for 
tuberculosis, and nearly all have had no 
reactors for several years. Five are 
blood testing for contagious abortion, 
and, in addition, are taking the precau- 
tions of sanitation, isolation and quar- 


marketed 


antine. All men I talked with were vac- 
cinating regularly against blackleg, and 
several mentioned the liberal use of 


standard disinfectants in barns and on 
milk equipment. 





1931 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 
NOW READY 


The 1931 Yearbook of Agriculture is 
out. This annual of short popular arti- 
cles, reports, and statistics offers a con- 
densed record of what has happened in 
and to agriculture, on the farm and in 
the laboratory. The volume touches on 
a thousand and one phases of farming 
and research, and includes a fairly com- 
plete statistical record not only of the 
production of crops and livestock but 
also of their disposition and distribu- 
tion thru the channels of industry and 
in foreign and domestic commerce. It 
also discusses the service activities of 
the department. As usual, it includes 
the Secretary’s annual report to the 
President. A series of charts tracing 
the increase in the production of the 
more important commodities in the last 
40 years is a valuable feature. 

Four hundred thousand copies of the 
Yearbook are printed, under a special 
congressional appropriation, and_ the 
distribution is largely by the Members 
of Congress. Those who can not get 
a copy from a Senator or a Representa- 
tive may buy the Yearbook for $1.50 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





POISON THE POTATO BUGS 

If the potato bugs are botherihg your 
potatoes, spray the vines with a poison. 
The larvae of the bugs, or the Colorado 
potato -beetles, as they are properly 
called, eat foliage and thus will take in 
the poison spray. ; 

One pound of calcium arsenate and 
one pound of lime in twenty-five gal- 
lons of water makes an effective spray. 
Or mix three-fourths of a pound of 
paris green and twice that weight of 
lime in the same amount-of water. Or 
mix one and one-half pounds -of lead 
arsenate alone in twenty-five gallons of 
water. Apply with a sprayer. 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb 

J. E. Halsey, ‘care of Wallace Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten 
days in advance of date of issue. 
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@vyED IS OUT OF THE 
BUILDING- WHAT WILL HE 
Do ? | To BE CONTINUED 











WHO? 

Three fellows—a doctor, an archi- 
tect and a bolshevist—were talking 
together, and each claimed that his 
kind was the oldest and the most im- 
portant. 

The doctor said: “When Adam’s 
side was opened to take out a rib 
to make a woman—that was the first 
surgical operation.” 

The architect said: “Yes, but when 
the earth was made of chaos, before 
Adam’s time, there had to be build- 
ing plans—and an architect had to 
make them.” 

The bolshevist said, “You are 
right—but who supplied the chaos?” 


THEY'RE LIKE THAT 


“T want an alarm clock which will 
waken the -maid without disturbing 
the other members of the household.” 

“Sorry, madam, but that kind is 
not yet on the market. The only 
alarm clocks are those which waken 
every one in the household except the 
maid.” 


—AND SO WE SHOT HIM! 

Alkali Ike: “What’s happened to 
the tenderfoot stranger wot was here 
last week?” 

Texas Pete: “Poor feller. The sec- 
ond mornin’ he wus here, he wus 
brushin’ his teeth with some of that 
foamy toothpaste, and one of the 
boys thought he had hydrophoby an’ 
shot him.” 

NOT IOWAY 

Farmer: “I ‘never saw such a sea- 
son. My corn isn’t an ineh high.” 

Neighbor: “Your corn! Why, say, 
the sparrows have to kneel down to 
eat mine.” 


NOT A GOOD MODEL 
Uncle: “You are growing into a 
nice little fellow, and wili be just 
like your father.” 
Boy: “Yes, that is what mother is 
afraid of.” 


phone.” 





WHY EVE 
It was the first time he had ever 


WAS PUT OUT 


read the lessons in church, and he 
was consequently feeling a little bit 
nervous. 

When he came to the bottom of the 
page, the last words were: “And Eve 
was,” but, being flurrfed, he turned 
over two pages at once and came to 
the description of the ark, and to 
the amusement of his listeners he bel- 
lowed forth, “And Eve was—forty 
cubits roundabout.” 


BUT HE NEEDED IT 


Telephone Operator: “I have your 
party. Deposit five cents, please.” 

Souse, at pay station: ‘“Whazzat?” 

Operator: “Please deposit your 
money.” 

Souse: “Listen, girlie, wat I 
want’s a conversah’n from a fren’, not 
financial advice from a stranger.” 


UNSELFISH LIKE THAT! 


“I suppose you will want me to 
give up my job, Henry, when we are 
married.” 

“How much do you earn at it?” 

“Sixty a week.” 

“That isn’t a job; that’s a career. 
I wouldn’t want to interfere with 
your career, girlie.” 


SYMPTOMS 


“Pardon me, professor, but last 
night your daughter accepted my pro- 
posal of marriage. I have called this 
morning to ask if there is any insan- 
ity in your family.” 

“There must be!” 





JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“A woman is a person who reaches 
for a chair when she answers a tele- 





NOT EVEN COFFEE STAINED 
Mrs. Brindle: 
you to be careful. 
old table linen—been in the 
for more than two hundred 

and——” 

Mary: “Ah, sure, ma’am, you need- 
n’t worry, I won't tell anyone, and 
it looks as good as new, anyway.” 


“Now, Mary, I want 

This is some very 
family 
years, 


MANY PAGES TO GO 

“Darling, we have been married 
fifty-six days. For forty-two days we 
had nothing but soup, and now for 
fourteen days we have had nothing 
but pies.” 

“Of course, darling. I am being 
systematic and going right thru the 
cookery book.” 


THE BRUTE 


A traffic cop was bawling out one 
of the tight-waisted boys who was 
jay-walking across Fifth avenue at 
Thirty-eighth street. The jay-walker, 
angered, replied: 

“I'm going to report you to the 
eommissioner. What is your num- 
ber?” 

“Here is my number, Clarence, and 
do you want my name also?” 

“No,” he falsettoed, “just your 
number—I have a name for you.” 





QUICK THINKING 
“Hello! Hello! Is this you, Mac?” 
“Aye.” 
“Is this McPherson I’m talking to?” 
“Aye, speaking.” 
“Say, Mac, I want to borrow $10.” 
“T’ll tell him when he comes in.” 


TOO GOOD TO KEEP 

On arriving at his office, Gates dis- 
covered that he had left his pocket- 
book at home. 

“Jane,” he said over the phone to 
the maid, “I left my pocketbook in 
the inside pocket of my dress suit 
last night, and now I can’t find it. 
Have you seen it anywhere?” 


“No, sir,” replied the maid; “the 
missus put your clothes away.” 
“And where is Mrs. Gates now?” 


asked the worried husband. 

“She went out shopping immediate- 
ly after breakfast, sir,” Jane in- 
formed him, 


THIS GETS YOUR GOAT 
“What are you doing now?” 
“IT have found a new circus 

the friendship of a lion and a goat.” 


ach — 


“But don’t they quarrel some 
times?” 
“Oh, yes, they have their little 
quarrels, but then we buy a new 
goat.” 


NO BACK SEAT WORK 

Passenger on Crack Express (to 
porter): “What in time is the mat- 
ter with this train—backing up and 
jerking forward in this awful way?” 

“It’s quite all right, sir,” the porter 
assured him, in that soothing way 
that porters have. “I think the engi- 
neer is teaching his wife to drive.” 





HE WAITED 

“I'd like a couple of hard boiled 
eggs to take out,” said the young fel- 
low to the girl at the lunch counter. 

“All right,” replied the waitress, 
with a smile, “you'll have to wait. 
Mamie and I don’t get off until tea 
o'clock.” 


SAFETY FIRST 
Gentleman (coming around the cor- 
ner): “What are you putting that 
muzzle on your little brother for?” 
Tommy: “’Cause I'm sending *tm 
for some candy.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 
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: Annie Was Only Kidding, After All 
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ENOUGH TO FLY 














THIEVES DONT 
STEAL 


WARNING! 


Poultry on This Farm Marked 
with Tattoo Marker 


Sheriff - Police - County Agent 


This Property ls Protected By 
Wallaces’ Farmer & lowa Homestead Service Bureau 


For Complete Detalis of This Reward Offer, Witte 
Bervice Baresu Dept.. WALLACE PUBLISHING CO. Des Metmes, lowe 














Thousands of Owners Now Using the Mark Your Poultry Now! 
W-F Registered Poultry Marker PNR. GORE ie 


Unless the poultry thief is caught in the act, or con- 
og ; : ae fesses, evidence of ownership is necessary to convict 

& hs him. Some positive system of marking all poultry is 
recommended by the State Sheriffs’ Association and 
other law-enforcing organizations. 

The Wallaces’ Farmer marker gives you a positive 
means of identifying your chickens and other poultry. 
It stamps, on the web of the wing, with indelible ink, 
the initials ““W-F” and the owner’s personal number. 
Marked birds can be identified, even after they are 
killed and dressed. 


A list of all W-F Poultry Marker owners and their 
registered numbers is on file in the office of every 
county sheriff in Iowa, southern Minnesota, northern 
Missouri and southeastern South Dakota and in the 
office of each county agent. Also, the chief of police 
in the larger towns in this territory has been supplied 
with a similar list of registered owners. 
zs of All licensed poultry dealers have been notified and 
Ca eee ee asked to report at once to the sheriff or police when- 


: ; . ever marked poultry is offered for sale under suspicious 
Above—Easy method of marking. Instructions with each outfit. per enh en P 


. ; Each purchaser of a W-F Registered Poultr ’ Marker 
Below—How the W-F registered mark shows up on dressed poultry. Keg Phe. ewes of Wallaces’ + aatacre: and Sens Home- 
stead Service Bureau is provided with the $50.00 Re- 
ward sign pictured above, which is to be posted on his 
property. Present marker owners.may secure one of 
these signs by sending a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


PRICE OF MARKER ‘COMPLETE WITH 
INK -AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS. $2.56 
Shipment of the marker is made by parcel post direct 
from the factory to the buyer. Allow ten days for 
your marker to be made up and delivered. Use blank 
below and send all orders to: 























Service Bureau Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


I enclose check for $2.50. Please send me a W-F Registered 
Poultry Marker with complete instructions for use and warn- 
ing sign for my property. 








A different serial number for each registered owner. 




















